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Hunting 

Outlook 

1985-86 


by  Bob  Duncan 
Assistant  Chief, 
Game  Division 

The  prospects  for  the  1985-86  hunt- 
ing season  are  excellent!  Liberal 
hunting  regulations  and  good  popula- 
tions of  most  game  species  should 
combine  to  produce  outstanding  hunt- 
ing opportunities  for  the  Virginia 
sportsman  this  fall.  A  new  record 
harvest  for  the  white-tailed  deer  is 
expected  and  many  other  species  are 
above  average  or  improved  over  last 
year's  populations. 
Deer 

The  1984-85  season  harvest  of 
84,432  deer,  while  not  a  new  record, 
was  the  third  highest  deer  take  on 
record.  The  kill  west  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  was  up  ten  percent 
with  a  total  western  harvest  of  31,395 
(an  increase  of  2,877  animals).  Poor 
weather  contributed  to  a  reduced 
eastern  kill  of  53,037  (down  seven 
percent  or  4,252  animals).  Conserva- 
tive population  estimates  put  the 
number  of  whitetails  in  Virginia  in 
excess  of  one-half  million  animals. 
Regulation  changes,  needed  to  pro- 
vide control  of  the  deer  herds  in  many 
areas  of  the  state,  were  adopted  by 
the  Commission  in  May  of  this  year 
for  the  next  two  hunting  seasons 
(1985-86  and  1986-87).  In  most  cases, 
the  newly  adopted  game  regulations 
will  provide  for  a  more  liberal  season 
on  deer  and  more  hunting  opportun- 
ity for  the  Virginia  hunter.  Among 
the  important  changes  affecting  deer 
hunting:  the  Commission  has  adopted 
a  special  deer  bag  limit  for  the  spe- 
cial archery  season;  a  three  deer  bag 
limit  in  certain  counties  and  areas; 
the  addition  of  a  second  doe  day  in 
those  counties  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
which  previously  had  one  doe  day; 
and  a  provision  to  allow  either  sex 
deer  hunting  on  the  last  day  of  the 
special  muzzle-loader  season.  These 
changes,  plus  an  abundance  of  white- 
tails  in  almost  every  section  of  the 


state,  should  provide  a  record  year  for 
deer  hunters. 
Black  Bear 

Game  Division  Research  Biologist, 
Dennis  Martin,  who  coordinates  the 
black  bear  data,  believes  that  the 
1985-86  bear  season  will  produce 
another  harvest  in  excess  of  three 
hundred  animals.  This  comes  on  the 
heels  of  last  season's  record  bear  take 
of  467  bruins!  Martin  noted  that 
Augusta  County  lead  the  state  with 
48  bears  last  season  and  that  Rock- 
ingham followed  with  the  second 
highest  county  kill  of  44.  Other  lead- 
ing counties  included  Nelson  (39), 
Albemarle  (32),  Madison  (31),  and 
Botetourt  (28).  Early  reports  from 
field  personnel  indicate  that  the  mast 
crop  is  much  improved  over  last  year 
and  this  should  help  to  keep  this 
year's  harvest  above  the  ten  year 
average. 

Fall  Turkey  Season 

Poor  turkey  reproduction  statewide 
last  year  resulted  in  a  fall  turkey 
harvest  which  fell  to  a  six  year  low  of 
8,631  birds.  Although  this  figure  is 
below  the  kill  for  the  last  five  years,  it 
is  still  above  the  ten  year  average  fall 
harvest  of  7,996  birds.  The  poor  pro- 
duction was  much  more  evident  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  state  (fewer 
than  three  juveniles  per  adult  hen  in 
the  fall  harvest)  and  this  was 


reflected  in  a  decline  of  29%  in  the  fall 
kill  with  a  total  eastern  take  of  4,780 
(down  1,920  turkeys).  District  biolo- 
gist John  Baker's  area,  in  southwest 
Virginia  experienced  the  best  turkey 
poult  survival  last  season  with  an 
average  of  six  juveniles  per  adult  hen. 
Although  the  total  fall  turkey  kill 
west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  was  down 
from  the  previous  season  by  eight 
percent  or  314  birds,  this  decline  was 
moderated  by  the  better  production 
in  the  western  counties  in  the  spring 
of  1984.  Early  brood  reports  are 
favorable  and  an  increase  in  the  1985 
fall  turkey  harvest  is  anticipated. 
Spring  Turkey  Season 

The  1985  spring  gobbler  season 
was  outstanding!  Spring  gobbler  hun- 
ters were  favored  with  excellent 
hunting  conditions  and  few  mornings 
were  lost  to  bad  weather.  As  a  result, 
a  new  record  harvest  of  5,680  toms 
was  recorded.  However,  with  poor 
poult  production  and  survival  in  the 
spring  of  1984,  it  is  predicted  that  the 
spring  1986  harvest  will  fall  short  of 
the  mark  established  by  turkey  hun- 
ters this  past  spring. 
Rabbit 

Preliminary  reports  on  rabbit  indi- 
cate good  numbers  observed,  espe- 
cially in  the  east.  While  cottontails 
have  a  habit  of  disappearing  into 
thicker  cover  in  the  fall,  rabbit  hun- 
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ters  who  are  willing  to  hunt  the  cut- 
overs  and  other  areas  of  good  cover 
should  find  good  hunting.  We  esti- 
mate an  annual  harvest  of  approxi- 
mately one-half  million  rabbits  this 
season. 
Quail 

Results  of  the  summer  quail  call 
surveys  are  not  in  as  this  article  is 
being  written,  however,  district  biol- 
ogist, Don  Schwab  of  the  southeastern 
portion  of  the  state,  has  noted  good 
numbers  of  bobwhites  in  his  district. 
The  best  quail  hunting  in  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1985-86  will  be  found  by 
those  bird  hunters  in  the  lower  Pied- 
mont and  Tidewater  areas.  The 
Commission  did  adopt  a  more  restric- 
tive quail  bag  limit  on  the  Elm  Hill 
Wildlife  Management  Area  where 
the  bag  limit  was  reduced  from  eight 
to  two.  The  western  and  eastern  sea- 
sons remain  as  they  were  last  year 
with  the  western  season  opening  on 
November  4th  and  the  eastern  on 
November  24th. 

Squirrel 

Squirrel  hunting,  with  some  excep- 
tions, was  better  in  the  western  part 
of  the  Old  Dominion  last  season.  Good 
mast  crops  in  the  west  last  year  will 
result  in  improved  squirrel  numbers 
and  better  hunting  this  season.  The 
1984  mast  crop  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
was  not  good  and  squirrel  production 
will  generally  trail  the  western  coun- 
ties. Virginia  bushytails  will  provide 
in  excess  of  one  million  days  of 
recreation  with  over  a  million  squr- 
rels  harvested. 
Grouse 

Joe  Coggin,  supervising  research 
biologist,  advises  that  the  1984-85 
ruffed  grouse  season  was  slightly  bet- 
ter than  the  previous  year.  Coggin's 
survey  of  grouse  hunter  success 
revealed  that  both  the  number  of 
grouse  flushed  per  hour  of  hunting 
and  the  average  number  of  grouse 
bagged  per  hunter  increased  over  the 
previous  season.  Coggin  also  found 
that  the  number  of  juvenile  grouse  in 
the  1984-85  harvest  was  the  highest 
recorded  in  the  past  ten  years  and  the 
second  highest  since  record  keeping 
began  in  the  early  1970's.  Game  Divi- 
ision  personnel  have  observed  53% 
more  grouse  during  the  1985  spring 
grouse  surveys  than  last  year  and  a 
number  of  broods  have  also  been 
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19 
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48 
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9 
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12 
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11 
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2.069 

12 

388 

1.673 

16 

338 
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16 

275 
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1.072 

7 

296 
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4 

198 
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5 

222 
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1.877 

18 
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25 

280 
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28 
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3 

49 
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0 
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0 

226 
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150 

323 
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1.745 

0 
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1,998 

0 

312 
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0 
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0 
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359 
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740 

0 

25 

830 

0 

40 

1.079 

0 
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707 

0 

180 

869 

0 
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0 

146 

Chesapeake 

337 

3 

0 

311 

8 

0 

302 

6 

1 

Chesterfield 

1.192 

0 

48 

1,549 

0 

89 

1.155 

0 

31 

Clarke 

468 

0 

36 

414 

0 

35 

427 

0 

25 

Craig 

2.090 

12 

241 

1.520 

6 

226 

1.529 

12 

168 

Culpeper 

509 

0 

103 

559 

0 

85 

557 
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70 

Cumberland 

1.254 

0 

257 

1.401 

0 

264 

1.199 

0 

174 

Dickenson 

11 

0 
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17 

0 
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1 
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0 

Dinwiddle 

1.152 

0 

218 

1.339 

0 

214 

1.082 

0 

168 
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250 

0 

35 

244 

0 

36 

254 

0 

45 

Fairfax 

56 

0 

2 

116 

1 

0 

96 

0 
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Fauquier 

1.628 

0 

123 

1.383 

0 

115 

1.543 

0 

80 

Floyd 

383 

0 

72 

318 

0 

71 

413 

0 

53 

Fluvanna 

1,371 

0 

259 

1.109 

0 

240 

804 

0 

150 

Franklin 

692 

0 

157 

719 

0 

157 

921 

0 

145 

Fredenck 

1.491 

0 

243 

1.186 

0 

149 

1.232 

0 

102 

Giles 

1.568 

12 

327 

1.094 

26 

261 

1,494 

16 

301 

Gloucester 

248 

0 

0 

234 

0 

0 

218 

0 

2 

Goochland 

1.027 

0 

201 

1.008 

0 

166 

744 

0 

118 

Grayson 

2.319 

0 

174 

1,730 

0 

153 

2.388 

0 

163 

Greene 

123 

11 

17 

106 

10 

26 

106 

9 

32 

Greensville 

697 

0 

17 

712 

0 

10 

721 

0 

10 

Halifax 

1.107 

0 

318 

1.165 

0 

208 

930 

0 

199 

Hampton  - 

Newport  News(City) 

216 

0 

0 

280 

1 

3 

288 

0 

3 

Hanover 

434 

0 

167 

455 

0 

164 

330 

0 

64 

Henrico 

364 

0 

0 

553 

0 

18 

406 

0 

18 

Henry 

241 

0 

21 

292 

0 

26 

346 

0 

19 

Highland 

1.992 

4 

321 

1.658 

7 

157 

1.919 

10 

195 

Isle  of  Wight 

804 

0 

0 

994 

0 

1 

1.216 

0 

0 

James  City 

408 

0 

0 

433 

0 

2 

338 

0 

2 

King  &  Queen 

569 

0 

119 

627 

0 

111 

602 

0 

111 

King  George 

755 

0 

0 

835 

0 

0 

587 

0 

0 

King  William 

580 

0 

116 

700 

0 

174 

632 

0 

107 

Lancaster 

379 

0 

0 

357 

0 

1 

311 

0 

0 

Lee 

124 

0 

0 

180 

0 

13 

160 

0 

20 

Loudoun 

1.496 

0 

72 

1,513 

0 

85 

1.688 

0 

57 

Louisa 

1.005 

0 

249 

942 

0 

236 

644 

0 

123 

Lunenburg 

692 

0 

89 

811 

0 

100 

675 

0 

69 

Madison 

238 

10 

15 

203 

10 

33 

258 

31 

13 

Mathews 

53 

0 

0 

62 

0 

0 

61 

0 

0 

Mecklenburg 

618 

0 

0 

738 

0 

9 

636 

0 

4 

Middlesex 

105 

0 

4 

136 

0 

7 

83 

0 

10 

Montgomery 

617 

9 

163 

596 

14 

138 

777 

10 

127 

Nelson 

938 

16 

248 

821 

22 

165 

690 

39 

122 

New  Kent 

810 

0 

54 

816 

0 

63 

690 

0 

20 

Northampton 

124 

0 

0 

137 

0 

0 

182 

0 

1 

Northumberland 

262 

0 

0 

386 

0 

0 

301 

0 

0 

Nottoway 

1.054 

0 

84 

1,275 

0 

132 

951 

0 

75 

Orange 

480 

0 

99 

428 

0 

58 

354 

0 

35 

Page 

711 

23 

86 

502 

14 

69 

503 

28 

50 

Patnck 

621 

0 

42 

535 

0 

40 

542 

0 

38 

Pittsylvania 

1.535 

0 

179 

1,654 

0 

143 

1.634 

0 

138 

Powhatan 

1,449 

0 

200 

1,556 

0 

209 

1.270 

0 

111 

Prince  Edward 

927 

0 

223 

1,164 

0 

206 

984 

0 

155 

Prince  George 

722 

0 

64 

830 

0 

107 

916 

0 

60 

Prince  William 

641 

0 

93 

659 

0 

59 

559 

0 

49 

Pulaski 

600 

1 

135 

561 

1 

141 

589 

0 

112 

Rappahannock 

1.213 

13 

100 

931 

14 

82 

1.173 

20 

81 

Richmond 

415 

0 

0 

471 

0 

0 

394 

0 

0 

Roanoke 

214 

0 

33 

248 

0 

65 

238 

0 

21 

Rockbndge 

1.752 

12 

375 

1,372 

8 

263 

1.619 

25 

329 

Rockingham 

3.384 

48 

360 

2,485 

47 

123 

2.522 

44 

100 

Russell 

53 

1 

14 

70 

2 

9 

86 

1 

16 

Scott 

140 

0 

66 

180 

0 

25 

231 

0 

26 

Shenandoah 

2.734 

6 

431 

2.115 

11 

145 

2.085 

11 

119 

Smyth 

1.090 

3 

114 

742 

0 

97 

879 

1 

133 

Southampton 

2.210 

0 

0 

3.032 

0 

4 

3.655 

0 

2 

Spotsylvania 

719 

0 

121 

659 

0 

104 

422 

0 

73 

Stafford 

524 

0 

97 

499 

0 

95 

401 

0 

48 

Suffolk 

917 

0 

0 

945 

2 

2 

1  107 

8 

2 

Surry 

902 

0 

0 

1,068 

0 

0 

1.209 

0 

1 

Sussex 

1,101 

0 

83 

1.226 

0 

71 

1,523 

0 

50 

Tazewell 

193 

2 

79 

240 

9 

67 

239 

3 

55 

Virginia  Beach  (City) 

201 

0 

0 

241 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

Warren 

1,010 

13 

112 

824 

9 

73 

879 

16 

74 

Washington 

246 

1 

54 

270 

2 

57 

252 

0 

35 

Westmoreland 

312 

0 

0 

328 

0 

1 

333 

0 

1 

Wise 

89 

0 

75 

110 

0 

35 

118 

0 

32 

Wythe 

1.208 

4 

186 

961 

3 

198 

1.037 

3 

149 

York 

675 

0 

9 

947 

0 

25 

700 

0 

9 

TOTALS 

88745 

334 

13.307 

85739 

363 

10.801 

84.432 

467 

8,631 
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observed.  Although  ruffed  grouse 
numbers  tx)ok  a  dive  in  1983-84,  the 
prospects  for  the  upcoming  season  are 
considered  good. 
Mourning  Dove 

Research  biologist,  Hassel  Taylor, 
reports  that  mourning  doves  in  Vir- 
ginia as  determined  by  the  call-count 
survey,  appear  to  have  increased  over 
last  year.  Data  from  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  on  this  migra- 
tory species  indicated  that  doves  in 
the  Eastern  Dove  Management  Unit 
(of  which  Virginia  is  a  part)  showed 
significant  increases  from  1984  to 
1985.  Approximately  61,000  dove 
hunters  in  the  Commonwealth  can 
expect  improved  dove  hunting  this 
season. 
Woodcock 

Woodcock  populations  continue  to 
decline  in  the  Eastern  Management 
Unit  and  likely,  more  restrictive  reg- 
ulations will  have  been  adopted  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  1985-86  season. 
Hunting  success  for  woodcock  in  the 
east  has  declined  and  breeding  bird 
surveys  reveal  a  slight  increase  but 
that  the  overall  population  index 
remained  at  a  low  level. 

Waterfowl 

Supervising  biologist.  Fax  Settle 
reports  that  waterfowl  nesting  habi- 
tat conditions  in  Canada  (primarily 
suitable  water  levels)  is  better  than 
the  past  several  years.  However,  Set- 
tle advises  that  mallard  and  pintail 
numbers  were  at  low  ebb  last  year 
and  that  the  number  of  breeding 
pairs  that  returned  to  the  prairie 
pothole  country  was  reduced  by  pre- 
vious years  of  poor  production. 
Summer  breeding  gound  surveys 
conducted  by  the  U.S.  and  Canadian 
Wildlife  Services  indicated  that 
prairie  duck  production  was  below 
the  thirty  year  average.  As  a  result  of 
the  more  restrictive  framwork  which 
was  offered  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  the  Game  Commis- 
sion elected  to  discontinue  the  point 
system  in  favor  of  a  conventional  four 
bird  daily  bag  limit.  Since  the  wood 
duck  and  other  puddle  ducks  harv- 
ested during  the  early  portion  of  the 
duck  season  (October  9-12  this  year) 
are  primarily  Virginia  produced 
birds,  the  prospects  for  this  early 
segment  appear  good  this  year.  Fol- 
lowing the  early  segment  in  October, 


the  duck  seasons  for  1985-86  are 
November  27-30  and  December  13- 
January  13.  Settle  advises  that  the 
upcoming  season  will  change  very  lit- 
tle from  the  past  two  years  which 
have  produced  duck  harvests  slightly 
below  the  ten  year  average  of  120,300 
ducks.  Prospects  for  the  goose  season 
appear  slightly  better  than  last 
year.  □ 


Trophy  Contest 
Dates  Set 

The  Western  Regional  Champion- 
ship of  Virginia's  Big  Game  Trophy 
Contest  has  been  scheduled  for  Sep- 
tember 27  and  28,  1985,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Eastern  Regional  and 
Statewide  Championships  on  October 
11  and  12. 

The  western  regional  will  be  held 
at  the  Rockingham  County  Fair- 
grounds on  US  11,  1.6  miles  south  of 
Exit  62  off  Interstate  81. 

The  eastern  regional  and  state  con- 
test begins  at  noon  on  October  11  at 
the  Julius  Conn  Gymnasium  in  down- 
town Newport  News;  the  gym  is  on 
29th  Street  between  Huntington 
Avenue  and  Warwick  Boulevard.  The 
hours  are  from  noon  to  9  p.m.  the 
first  day,  and  starts  at  9  a.m.  on  the 
second  day  with  the  awards  cere- 
mony scheduled  for  6  p.m. 

This  year,  will  mark  the  first  time 
ever  that  Big  Game  Citations  will  be 
awarded  for  turkey. 

Trophies  are  judged  in  the  follow- 
ing categories:  deer,  class  I  (9  points 
and  above),  class  H  (7  and  8  points), 
class  HI  (6  points  and  under),  class  IV 
(archery);  bear  (one  class);  and  turkey 
(one  class).  Entries  must  have  been 
killed  in  Virginia  with  a  legal  fire- 
arm during  the  1984-85  season  and 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  big  game 
tag. 

The  contest  is  sponsored  annually 
by  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries,  the  Virginia 
Peninsula  Sportsmen's  Association 
and  the  Rockingham-Harrisonburg 
Chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America.  For  more  information 


about  the  eastern  regional  and  state 
contest,  contact  Charles  A.  Rogers, 
President,  Virginia  Peninsula 
Sportsmen's  Association,  P.O.  Box 
1933,  Newport  News,  Virginia  23601; 
804/595-7192  (home),  804/596-7668 
(business).  For  further  information 
about  the  western  contest,  contact 
William  P.  Boyer,  President, 
Rockingham-Harrisonburg  Chapter 
of  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  RR  #5, 
Box  356A,  Harrisonburg,  Virginia 
22801;  703/433-0045.  D 
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Special  Section 


Hunting 
Knives:  The 
Field  Touch-Up 

by  Ron  Swartley 

There  could  be  a  number  of  reasons 
why  a  hunter  might  want  to  touch  up 
the  blade  of  his  hunting  knife  in  the 
field.  Maybe  the  steel  isn't  of  suffi- 
cient quality  to  stay  sharp  through 
the  skinning  of  a  deer.  Maybe  it  was 
used  to  cut  through  knife-killing  sub- 
stances like  crusted  mud  or  sand;  or 
maybe  its  owner  just  got  careless  and 
forgot  all  about  resharpening  it  after 
the  last  hunt.  Any  of  these  can  lead  to 
a  dull  blade  out  in  the  field,  turning  a 
simple  skinning  job  into  an  ordeal. 

An  obvious  first  requirement  is  to 
have  the  touch-up  materials  along 
with  you  when  you  head  out  into  the 
boondocks.  Many  knife  sheaths  have  a 
pocket  sewed  onto  the  outside  to  hold 
a  small  sharpening  stone.  (If  there 
isn't  one  already  there,  it's  not  much 
of  a  job  for  a  leather  worker  or  shoe- 
maker to  accomplish.)  Small  stones 
often  come  in  their  own  little  pouches, 
and  some  small  diamond  sharpening 
rods  come  in  handy  fountain  pen-type 
holders. 

Bear  in  mind  that  it's  difficult  to  do 
a  full  sharpening  job  with  a  touch-up 
kit  out  in  the  field.  In  fact,  if  you  try 
and  sharpen  a  truly  dull  knife  made 
of  the  hard  steels  custom  knifemakers 
use,  you're  wasting  your  time.  The 
field  touch-up  is  just  what  it 
implies— the  fine  tuning  of  an  edge 
that  has  lost  a  bit  of  its  cutting  power. 
Of  course  the  softer  the  steel,  the 
duller  it  can  be  for  you  to  successfully 
sharpen  it  with  a  small  field  stone. 

The  technique  is  different  from  the 
one  you  use  at  home  with  a  full  size 
stone  mounted  in  a  solid  fixture.  In 
the  field  you  won't  have  a  solid  base  to 
push  against,  and  you'll  probably  be 
doing  it  in  somewhat  of  an  awkward 
position.  A  good  tack  is  to  lay  the 
stone  or  rod  in  your  palm  as  you  get 
down  into  a  crouched  position.  Saliva 
will  do  the  job  of  a  floating  agent  if 
you  don't  have  oil  or  canteen  water 
available.  As  you  hold  the  stone  with 
one  hand,  position  the  blade  on  the 
stone  up  near  the  hilt,  raising  the 
back  of  the  blade  up  off  the  stone 


about  the  same  distance  as  you're 
accustomed  to  doing  it  at  home.  "Pre- 
tend you're  trying  to  shave  a  thin  slice 
off  the  top  of  the  stone,"  says  R.W. 
"Bob"  Loveless,  the  legendary  bench 
knifemaker,  and  one  who's  sharpened 
many  a  knife  in  his  day.  Push  the 
blade  down  the  stone  in  a  sweeping 
motion,  holding  a  constant  angle, 
keeping  wobble  to  a  minimum. 
Gauge  the  motion  so  that  the  blade 
leaves  the  stone  at  the  tip,  still  having 
about  the  same  angle.  Execute  the 
same  motion  half  a  dozen  times,  using 
as  much  downward  force  as  you  can 
and  still  retain  control.  After  doing 
one  side,  turn  the  blade  over  and  pull 
it  toward  you  on  the  stone,  attempting 
to  duplicate  the  angle  and  amount  of 
downward  pressure.  After  finishing, 
test  for  sharpness  with  your  thumb. 

You'll  find  that  the  task  is  more 
difficult  to  accomplish  out  in  the  field 
than  under  the  ideal  conditions  at 
home,  which  is  a  big  part  of  the  rea- 
son why  it's  not  intended  to  do  real 
sharpening.  But  with  practice  you'll 
find  that  you  can  give  a  knife  much 
more  cutting  power  in  the  field,  mak- 
ing a  skinning  job  a  whole  lot  less  of  a 
hassle  than  it  has  to  be.  □ 

New  Archery 
License 

by  Bob  Duncan 

The  Virginia  General  Assembly 
established  a  new  license  required  of 
any  hunter  who  participates  in  the 
Special  Archery  Season  (October  12 
through  November  9,  statewide  and 
December  2  through  January  4, 
second  segment  west  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  only).  The  Game  Commission 
adopted  a  regulation  which  estab- 
lished a  two  deer  bag  limit  with  the 
archery  license  which  does  not  count 
against  the  general  firearms  (with 
regular  big  game  license)  bag  limit. 

Bowhunters  harvested  2,712  deer 
with  a  bow  in  the  1984-85  season 
which  was  the  second  best  season 
ever  recorded  for  Virginia  archers. 
Bowhunters  also  bagged  32  black 
bear  and  43  wild  turkeys  during  this 
past  hunting  season  and  no  spring 
gobbler  bow  kills  were  recorded  for 
the  1985  record  turkey  season. 

The  provision  of  a  separate  bag 


limit  of  two  deer  during  the  special 
archery  season  represents  no  threat  to 
the  statewide  deer  population  which 
is  estimated  in  excess  of  one-half  mil- 
lion animals.  Bowhunters  account  for 
only  about  three  percent  of  the  state- 
wide deer  harvest  and  at  present, 
only  four  percent  of  the  61,000  Virgi- 
nia bowhunters  are  successful  on 
whitetails.  Bear  and  turkey  taken 
with  archery  tackle  represent  only  six 
percent  and  one-half  of  one  percent 
respectively. 

With  whitetails  in  abundance  in 
almost  every  section  of  the  Common- 
wealth, Virginia  bowhunters  should 
score  a  new  statewide  harvest  record 
on  our  most  popular  big  game 
animal.  D 

Subscriber 
Service 

If  you're  moving,  please  don't  forget 
to  let  Virginia  Wildlife  know.  Use  the 
form  below:  attach  a  recent  label 
from  Virginia  Wildlife,  and  fill  in 
your  new  address  in  the  blanks  pro- 
vided. Please  allow  six  to  eight  weeks 
for  a  change  of  address  to  be  reflected 
on  your  Virginia  Wildlife  label. 

If  you  have  questions  about  this,  or 
any  question  concerning  your  Virgi- 
nia Wildlife  subscription,  write  to  us 
in  care  of  Data  Processing,  Virginia 
Game  Commission,  P.O.  Box  11104, 
Richmond,  Virginia  23230-1104,  or 
call  804/257-1449. 
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Doctor  the  Wind 

Using  deer  scents  to  mask 
human  odor  can  be  a  useful 
tool  for  the  hunter. 


by  Bob  Gooch 
illustrations  by  John  Snyder 


Within  a  relatively  brief  span 
of  time  the  whitetail  deer  in 
Virginia  has  come  from  near 
obscurity  to  possibly  the  state's  most 
popular  game  mammal.  A  healthy 
population,  well  in  excess  of  500,000 
animals  has  produced  an  annual  har- 
vest of  80,000  to  90,000  animals.  While 
there  was  a  slight  decline  in  the  eastern 
kill  during  the  most  recent  season, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  deer  hunt- 
ing will  not  be  good  for  years  to  come. 
Our  wildlife  biologists  have  a  good  grip 
on  modern  deer  management. 

The  dramatic  comeback  of  this 
magnificent  game  animal  has  brought 
joy  to  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  Old 
Dominion  hunters,  the  kind  of  whole- 
some recreation  that  will  grow  as  hun- 
ters build  and  hone  their  skills. 

Basic  to  whitetail  hunting  success  is 
a  knowledge  of  the  animal's  primary 
lines  of  defense,  and  its  sense  of  hear- 
ing, smell,  and  vision.  The  last  is  its 
weakest.  The  deer  is  not  exactly  blind, 
but  the  hunter  who  observes  caution, 


and  moves  only  when  the  animal  is 
feeding  or  otherwise  occupied  can  get 
amazingly  close  to  his  quarry.  The  deer 
is  not  unduly  alarmed  by  a  standing 
hunter,  but  it  doesn't  trust  the  moving 
one. 

The  whitetail's  sense  of  hearing  is 
good.  The  hunter  who  fights  his  way 
through  the  woods  donned  in  noisy 
brush  trousers  and  swatting  at  trou- 
blesome tree  branches  isn't  going  to  see 
many  deer.  The  solution  is  simple, 
however.  Wear  soft  woolen  clothing 
and  move  with  caution.  Duck  under  or 
circle  around  those  branches  that 
threaten  to  swat  you  in  the  face. 

The  deer's  sense  of  smell  is  more 
difficult  to  handle  and  it  is  the 
animal's  first  line  of  defense. 
The  long  accepted  rule  here  is  to  move 
into  the  wind  so  that  the  breezes  will 
carry  the  hunter's  odor  away  from  the 
animal  instead  of  toward  it.  Few  will 
argue  that  human  scent,  carried  to  the 
animal  on  the  wind,  will  spook  it 
immediately. 

Working  into  the  wind  is  fine — 
provided  it  blows  steadily  from  one 
direction,  that  its  direction  fits  in  with 
the  hunter's  plan  of  approach,  and  it 
doesn't  suddenly  change  its  direction 
when  he  enters  a  different  hollow  or 
valley. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  when 
hunting  from  a  tree  or  any  stationary 
stand  for  that  matter.  Stands  are  usu- 
ally selected  along  well  used  whitetail 
trails  or  close  to  feeding  areas.  While 
they  can  be  located  with  the  prevailing 
winds  in  mind,  a  shift  in  the  wind  can 
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play  havoc  with  a  hunt. 

Tree  stands  that  tend  to  waft  the 
hunter's  odors  over  the  approaching 
animal's  head  help;  but  they  are  a 
short-range  cure  at  best.  A  hundred 
yards  from  the  stand  the  wind  could  be 
dusting  the  ground,  or  the  top  of  a  hill, 
for  example. 

These  traditional  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  hunter's  odor  that  rides  the 
fall  and  winter  breezes  to  the  white- 
tail's  highly  sensitive  nostrils  should 
not  be  abandoned,  but  the  modern  hun- 
ter has  an  ally  in  masking  scents  now 
being  manufactured  by  several  com- 
panies. A  few  hunters  have  been  using 
it  for  years,  but  it  has  not  been  widely 
accepted,  particularly  by  rifle  hunters. 

Several  commercially  prepared  scents 
are  on  the  market. 

"Hunters  would  be  wise  to  avoid  any 
except  those  containing  natural  pro- 
ducts," said  David  Bethshears,  a  Ten- 
nessee scent  manufacturer  who  sends  a 
team  to  Wisconsin  and  other  top  deer 
hunting  states  to  collect  glands  during 
the  peak  of  the  huntintg  season.  "Such 
scents  get  the  best  results  because  they 
work  on  the  curious  nature  of  the 
whitetail,"  he  added. 

A  few  hunters  employ  deer  scent 
by  applying  it  to  the  edges  of 
the  soles  of  their  shoes  or  glu- 
ing patches  of  cloth  to  the  insteps  of 
their  boots  and  saturating  them  with 
scent.  This  serves  to  mask  their  trail  as 
well  as  send  out  natural  odors  on  the 
winds  that  help  mask  their  own  fatal 
odors.  Others  pin  patches  of  scent- 
soaked  cloth  to  their  hunting  jackets. 
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"I've  actually  had  deer  approach 
me,"  said  Tom  Payne  of  Fluvanna 
County.  He  frequently  pins  a  patch  of 
scent-treated  cloth  to  his  hunting  jacket. 

Some  hunters  also  place  a  drop  or  so 
on  their  trail  as  they  approach  their 
stands. 

Few  deer  hunters  make  better  use  of 
scents  than  do  Billy  Fuchs  and  Dave 
Ulderich  of  Tennessee.  Ulderich  is  a 
bowhunter,  but  Fuchs  uses  a  rifle  as 
well  as  a  bow. 

Like  most  deer  hunters  they  use 
scent  primarily  to  mask  their  own 
odors.  One  unique  technique  is  a  drag 
pad,  a  long  strip  of  cloth,  one  end  of 
which  has  been  saturated  with  deer 
scent.  The  other  end  is  tied  to  the  hun- 
ter's ankle  so  that  the  cloth  drags  the 
ground  along  the  route  from  his  vehicle 
to  his  stand. 

"You  have  to  be  familiar  with  the 
terrain  when  going  to  your  stand  in  the 
darkness  before  dawn,"  said  Ulderich. 
"You  want  to  avoid  briar  patches  and 
barbed-wire  fences  if  you  can.  If  you 
can't,  remove  the  drag  pad  until  you 
get  past  them." 

"I've  actually  had  deer  pick  up  my 
trail  and  follow  it  to  my  stand,"  said 
Fuchs.  "It's  particularly  good  for  bow- 
hunting." 

The  drag  pad  is  most  practical  in 
masking  an  approach  to  a  stand. 
It  probably  has  limited  use  in 
still  hunting  where  the  hunter  is  on  the 
move  throughout  the  day. 

Once  they  reach  their  stand,  Ulde- 
rich and  Fuchs  spray  the  scent  on 
bushes  or  tree  trunks  at  various  points 
about  25  feet  from  their  stand,  be  it  on 
the  ground  or  up  a  tree.  They  attempt 
to  cover  all  possible  wind  directions. 

"If  the  wind  happens  to  change  direc- 
tion and  blow  your  odor  in  the  direction 
you  expect  a  deer  to  approach,  hope- 
fully, it  will  also  pick  up  the  deer  scent 
and  mask  your  own  odor,"  said  Ulderich. 

If  the  still  hunter  is  fortunate  enough 
to  be  able  to  hunt  consistently  into  a 
prevailing  breeze  or  wind  he  probably 
has  no  need  for  a  masking  scent,  but 
you  can't  depend  upon  the  wind  that 
often  blows  willy-nilly  through  the  hills 
of  good  whitetail  country.  The  safest 
bet  is  to  use  the  scent,  a  small  amount  of 
it  dabbed  on  a  cloth  pinned  to  your 
hunting  jacket.  It  certainly  can't  hurt 
anything,  and  it  just  might  conceal 
your  cautious  approach  to  a  big  buck. 

Deer  scent  is  undoubtedly  most  use- 
ful for  the  bowhunter  who  must  get 
very  close  to  his  quarry,  within  25  or  30 
yards  if  possible.  Many  deer  are  taken 
at  much  closer  ranges.  While  its  use  is 
less  critical  for  the  rifle  hunter,  the  bet- 
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"Hunters  would  be  wise  to 
avoid  any  except  those  con- 
taining natural  products. 
Such  scents  get  the  best 
results  because  they  work  on 
the  curious  nature  of  the 
whitetail.'' 
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ter  hunters  like  to  get  reasonably  close 
for  well-placed  shots  that  kill  quickly. 
Deer  scent  is  bound  to  help  in  this 
respect.  The  still  hunter,  moving  cau- 
tiously through  good  deer  cover,  may 
suddenly  find  himself  well  within  range 
of  a  good  buck  only  to  have  the  wind 
shift  suddenly  and  spook  the  animal. 
Rather  than  chance  a  poor  shot,  the 
hunter  stands  and  watches  his  trophy 
bound  away.  The  use  of  deer  scent 
which  could  have  masked  his  odor, 
might  well  have  prevented  that  un- 
happy ending  to  a  good  hunt. 

Shotgun  and  primitive  weapons 
hunters,  who  must  also  get  rea- 
sonably close  to  their  game  will 
find  good  use  for  deer  scent.  The  range 
may  not  be  as  critical  as  it  is  for  the 
bowhunter.  but  deer  scent  will  help  in 
many  typical  hunting  situations.  Both 
shotgun  and  primitive  weapons  hun- 
ters employ  tree  stands  where  the 
hunting  conditions  are  much  like  those 
of  the  bowhunter — and  they  too  have 
the  problem  of  shifting  winds. 

Many  shotgunners  also  hunt  ahead 
of  hounds,  taking  stands  along  natural 
escape  routes.  Deer  running  ahead  of 
hounds  are  probably  a  bit  less  cautious 
than  those  that  are  undisturbed,  but  it's 
hard  to  believe  that  a  whitetail  that 
suddenly  gets  hit  in  the  face  by  a  whiff 
of  human  odor  is  not  going  to  alter  his 
course,  even  though  it  means  abandon- 
ing a  favorite  escape  route.  The  hound 
hunter  who  neutralizes  his  stand  as 
does  the  bowhunter  is  probably  going 
to  be  more  successful  than  the  hunter 
who  ignors  the  need. 

The  use  of  scents  is  not  new  to  the 
world  of  hunting  and  trapping.  Trap- 
pers have  used  a  wide  variety  of  scents 
for  years,  but  their  approach  is  to  lure 
the  animal  rather  than  mask  their  own 
odors.  They're  good  at  it.  They  know 
the  value  of  scents  better  than  most 
hunters  do,  and  they  also  know  the 
importance  of  concealing  the  fact  that 
they  have  visited  the  area  to  set  their 
traps  and  check  them.  Hunters  can 
learn  a  lot  from  trappers. 

Many  varmint  hunters  have  also 
learned  to  use  scents  successfully, 
mostly  to  mask  their  own  odors  that 
will  frighten  off  an  animal  cautiously 
approaching  the  fake  call  of  a  dying 
rabbit. 

Scents  are  interesting,  and  it  makes 
good  sense  to  use  them.  □ 

Bob  Gooch  is  one  of  Virginia's  most 
active  outdoor  ivriters,  contributing  to 
newspapers  and  magazines  as  well  as 
producing  books  on  hunting  and  fishing. 
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With  gut  ivrenching  accuracy,  Joel  Vance 
describes  the  ride  we^ve  often  taken  to  an 
opening  day  hunU 

The 


Dream 

and  the 

Reality 


I 


story  by  Joel  Vance 
illustration  by  Cindie  Brunner 


've  been  down  this  highway  a 

thousand  times  before.  Oh,  the 

highways  had  different  names, 

different  lane  totals,  ran  in  different 

directions,  had  different  surfaces,  even 

were  in  different  states — but  they  meld 

into  the  same  highway,  leading  from  home 

to  some  distant  hunting  sweetspot,  offering 

the  same  golden  promise. 

Another  opening  day:  traveling  some  endless 

road  from  home  to  a  brush  patch  at  the  end  of 

the  rutted  lane  to  Nowhere.  Pursuing  a  rumor; 

the  highway  is  a  rainbow  at  the  end  of  which 

I'm  sure  is  a  pot  of  game. 

The  pot  may  be  grouse  or  prime  brown  quail 

or  a  buck  deer  with  antlers  that  would  make  the 

original  Boone  &  Crockett  slobber.  It's  there.  I  it 

is.  It  has  been  "Out  There"  for  more  than  30  years, 

cheek  by  aging  jowl  with  my  dream  of  playing  second 

base  for  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals,  or  of  becoming  the 

smallest  (not  to  mention  the  slowest  and  worst-shooting) 

guard  in  the  National  Basketball  Association. 

Headlights  in  the  oncoming  lane  surge  out  of  the  dar- 
kness, glittering  fiercely,  are  swept  away  into  the  night 
behind  me.  Off  to  the  west  the  last  light  of  day  outlines 
dark  clouds,  and  we  head  into  the  gloom  of  the  north. 

Don't  let  it  rain.  Let  it  be  one  of  those  rare-wine,  early 
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November  days  when  the  sun  invests 
dead  vegetation  with  a  cloak  of  spun 
gold  and  the  air  nips  playfully,  like  a 
frisky  pup. 

Speaking  of  pups,  the  dogs  sprawl 
patiently,  one  in  the  back  seat,  the 
other  with  his  head  on  my  knee. 
Maybe  I  should  be  like  so  many  quail 
hunters  and  stuff  my  pups  in  a  dog 
box  in  the  back  somewhere— but  who 
would  I  talk  to  and  why  should  I  shut 
my  good  friends  up  in  a  rude  cell  of 
wood  and  wire?  They  are  my  true 
friends,  never  complaining,  always 
ready  to  listen  to  me  pontificate  on 
the  Middle  East,  questions  of  religion, 
and  the  sorry  state  of  football  at  my 
college. 

They  know  we're  going  hunting. 
The  gun  and  shell  vest  were  clues 
enough,  but  even  had  they  not  seen 
me  put  those  items  in  the  car,  they 
would  have  known.  They  recognize 
feral  behavior  when  they  see  it — my 
behavior.  We  are  fellow  predators. 

They  prowled  around  the  car  for 
the  first  hundred  miles,  sure  that 
around  the  next  bend  was  the  turnoff 
onto  the  gravel  road  that  inevitably 
means  hunting  close-by.  Of  course,  in 
dog's  reason  the  logic  may  be  faulty, 
but  in  every  bird  dog's  mind  the 
sound  of  gravel  crunching  under  tires 
is  a  sure  sign  that  the  car  will  soon 
stop  in  quail  territory. 

This  certainty  lasts  a  long  time,  for 
bird  dogs  have  tenacity.  They  are 
true  believers.  If  you  could  get  people 
to  believe  as  firmly  in  religion  as  bird 
dogs  believe  in  the  inevitability  of 
quail,  then  preachers  would  be  out  of 
business. 

Finally  the  dogs  settle  into  a 
patient  doze,  with  resigned  sighs,  as 
the  miles  slip  beneath  the  car  with 
nary  a  crunch.  The  radio  mutters  and 
chortles,  tuned  low  for  companionship 
more  than  attention.  I  want  to  think 
about  tomorrow. 

Oh,  what  a  wonderful  hunt  spins 
itself  out  in  my  imagination! 

So,  these  wonder-hunts  don't  often 
fulfill  their  promise.  My  mind's  eye 
sees  flawless  dogs.  I  see  cock  grouse 
rising  with  muffled  rataplan  into  the 
spiralling  sunshine.  I  see  the  gun  leap 
and  flow  like  molten  gold,  the  shot 
centers  the  rising  bird.  I  see  the 
trusty  dog  bounding  into  the  retrieve. 
Oh,  yes.  it  is  right  off  the  calendars 
displayed  in  the  greasy  dumps 
favored  by  peripatetic  hunters. 

(Speaking  of  food,  I'm  beginning  to 
growl,  gutwise,  and  wish  the  lead  car 
would  find  a  trucker's  roost  and  stop.) 

My  daydreams  unravel  like  a  soft 
yarn  ball,  aimlessly  rolling  down  a 
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^^Let  it  be  one  of  those  rare' 
wine,  early  November 
days  when  the  sun  invests 
dead  vegetation  with  a 
cloak  of  spun  gold^  •  /^ 


grassy  hillside.  No  sharp  edges,  no 
regrets. 

I  don't  see  the  stone-nose  dogs  run- 
ning through  endless  coveys  of  game 
birds,  always  65  yards  away.  I  don't 
hear  the  subsequent  lecture  distinctly 
audible  to  shocked  citizens  of  small 
towns  in  distant  counties.  I  don't  see 
the  missed  straightaway  shots  that 
could  have  been  made  with  impunity 
(or  with  a  .410  full  choke)  by  a 
reasonably  competent  four-year-old 
child. 

I  don't  remember  the  fearsome  rips 
in  my  silken  skin  from  the  sharktooth 
assault  of  wild  rose,  blackberry, 
green  briar,  locust,  autumn  olive, 
barbed  wire,  stuff  sticking  out  of  old 
barns  and  farm  implements  buried  in 
the  foxtail,  and  my  own  pocket  knife 
suddenly  turned  wicked. 

I  don't  acknowledge  that  my  legs, 
now  vibrant  and  strong  from  a 
summer  of  riding  a  bicycle,  will 
suffer  leaden  fatigue,  a  dreary  com- 
panion come  the  morrow.  Tired?  Not 
me.  Jack.  Legs  of  a  marathoner.  Can't 
wear  down  this  old  warhorse.  (Could 
possibly  starve  him  to  death,  how- 
ever. Why  don't  those  guys  stop. 
Look— there  went  the  neon  glow  of 
yet  another  gastritis  goldmine.  Be 
still,  my  sweetbreads!  Indigestible 
grease  will  be  thine  yet!) 

My  hunting  buddy  of  decades  is  in 
the  car  ahead,  choosing  the  route  with 
all  the  care  of  General  Custer  heading 
into  Little  Bighorn  country.  He's 
promised  baloney  for  lunch  tomor- 
row. His  cast-iron  stomach  clangs  like 
a  church  bell  when  he  drops  some 
culinary  calamity  down  his  throat, 
but  I'm  more  sensitive  (and  less 
receptive)  to  foods  that  keep  circulat- 
ing, like  ugly  rumors. 

No  matter — I'm  so  hyped  about  this 
hunt  that  I  welcome  the  baloney  and 
the  clammy  eggs  dancing  with  shiny 
abandon  in  a  sea  of  animal  fat. 

(However,  the  dream  is  becoming 
tarnished  by  the  sticky  corrosion  of 
my  hunger.  Oh,  Hamburger  Heaven, 
wherefore  art  thou?) 

The  oncoming  headlights  sweep 
past  and  I  follow  the  tail-lights  of  the 
car  ahead,  like  a  pit  mule  patiently 
trudging  along  behind  its  workmate. 

I'm  sure  I've  forgotten  something 
important.  I  always  do.  It  might  be  a 
sleeping  bag  (especially  if  the 
weather  turns  cold  enough  to  frost  the 
noogies  off  Nanook  of  the  North).  Or 
it  will  be  rain  gear  or  a  change  of  dry 
clothing.  But  it  won't  rain  this  time 
will  it? 

(What  was  that  quick  flicker  of 
light  to  the  west?  Was  it  lightning  or 
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Tomorrow  is 
opening  day  and 
over  the  rainbow 
is  a  pot  of  quail. 


searchlights  announcing  the  opening 
of  a  new  hamburger  stand.  Let's  go 
see!) 

Assuming  we  ever  get  to  where 
we're  going  (the  headlights  sweep 
past  Mile  Marker  72,  whatever  that 
means),  we'll  set  up  tents,  maybe 
build  a  cheery  campfire,  sit  around 
and  lie  to  each  other  about  what  a 
wonderful  day  tomorrow  is  going  to 
be. 

The  only  ones  without  illusions  are 
the  dogs.  Their  attitude  is  the  same, 
rain,  shine,  sleet  or  snow.  Their 
optimism  is  as  constant  as  the  shine  of 
the  sun.  Ours  is  an  artificial  light, 
brought  to  white  heat  by  the  fuel  of 
our  enthusiasm,  but  quickly  extin- 
guished by  actual  storm  or  the  wet 
blanket  of  slow  hunting. 

I  fish  in  the  moldy  confines  of  my 
pants  pocket  in  hopes  I  left  a  caramel 
or  a  root  beer  barrel  there  from  the 
preceding  season.  No  luck— just 
indefinable  glop.  Leaves,  feathers, 
lint.  If  I  thought  it  would  taste  even 
remotely  like  french  fries,  I'd  eat  it. 
What's  the  matter  with  those  guys — 
are  they  fasting? 

(What  I  wouldn't  do  to  the  sanctity 
of  a  huge  greasy  hamburger,  a  dou- 
ble order  of  fries,  an  oodle  of  odifer- 
ous  onion  rings!) 

My  wife,  Marty,  dedicates  her  life 
to  balancing  my  diet,  keeping  me 
away  from  fast  foods,  putting  the 
hammer  on  cholesterol,  weaning  me 
away  from  salt.  .  .  and  then  I  spend 
two  days  on  the  road  and  perpetrate 
culinary  atrocities  that  would  double 
up  a  stockyard  boar  with  stomach 
spasms. 

After  a  couple  of  ground  beef  gre- 
nades and  french-fried  fragmentation 
bombs  at  some  wayside  restaurant, 
I'd  guarantee  my  dreams  would  fea- 
ture grouse  the  size  of  condors,  with 
the  disposition  of  teased  hornets.  It 
would  be  touch  and  go  on  who  was 
hunting  whom. 

The  dogs  stir  restlessly,  peer  into 
the  night  where  the  lightning  now  is 
well  defined  against  the  western  sky. 

The  road  to  Nowhere  and  Some- 
where. A  quick  meal  and  then  on 
down  some  gravel  road  to  a  lane 
where  we'll  set  up  a  tent,  listen  to  the 
quick  patter  of  raindrops  on  taut 
fabric,  then  wake  to  the  sun  turning 
the  now-frosted  rain  to  silver  on  the 
dead  vegetation. 

A  cock  grouse  against  frost-rimed 
evergreens  is  birdspark,  a  flash  of  tan 
fire  as  dramatic  as  a  comet.  My 
stomach  rumbles  in  disquieting  har- 
mony with  the  irritable  thunder  over 
west. 


The  lights  of  some  small  town 
twinkle  ahead,  the  neon  glow  breath- 
ing hot  promise  of  food.  Surely  those 
guys  won't  bypass  this  assortment  of 
neon?  If  they  don't  stop  pretty  soon, 
they'll  find  my  wasted  body,  skeletal 
fingers  clamped  to  the  steering 
wheel.  Then  they'll  be  sorry,  yes  they 
will.  I'm  the  only  one  who  can  keep 
the  dogs  from  chasing  rabbits.  Well, 
sometimes  .  .  . 

(We're  even  with  the  driveway! 
Don't  they  see  it!  A  great  big  plaster 
hamburger  on  a  pedestal!  You  talk  to 
it  and  it  arranges  food  so  you  don't 
starve!  Please,  oh,  please!) 

There!  They've  done  it!  Pulled  off. 
Food!  Oh,  lovely  spattering,  hissing 
sound  of  shiny  food  in  preparation. 
Rich  hot  aroma  of  mushrooms, 
onions,  fries,  an  army  of  indigestible 
wonders. 

I  stumble  from  the  car,  weak  with 
hunger.  The  first  raindrops  patter 
down.  Lightning  skitters  overhead 
and  thunder  announces  tomorrow's 
weather  forecast.  Nothing  like  setting 
up  a  tent  in  a  driving  rain,  sleeping  in 
a  soggy  sleeping  bag  with  wet  dogs  in 
a  leaking  tent,  knowing  that  the  hunt 
will  be  cold  and  wet  and  miserable 
and  far  from  home,  and  there  will  be 
naught  but  baloney  sandwiches  for 
lunch.  My  stomach  is  my  mood, 
empty  and  sour. 

The  dogs  surge  to  the  windows  and 
I  snarl  at  them.  "Get  back,  dogs!  Rot- 
ten mutts!"  Opening  day.  Big  dumb 
deal! 

They  sigh,  turn  around  a  couple  of 
times,  and  lie  back  down  in  a  pout. 

The  burger  is  big  and  lubricous, 
the  fries  limp  and  shiny.  Outside 
lightning  flickers  and  rain  sluices  the 
window,  turning  the  neon  glare  to 
unfocussed  abstract  art. 

I  finish  the  burger  and  sit  back, 
sated.  My  stomach  rumbles  profundo 
harmony  with  the  rolling  meteorolog- 
ical barrage  outside. 

A  great  grin  of  pure  joy  flashes 
across  my  greasy  chops.  Opening  day 
and  a  full  stomach.  Especially  a  full 
stomach.  Who  cares  about  a  little 
rain,  a  wet  night? 

Tomorrow  is  opening  day  and  over 
the  rainbow  is  a  pot  of  quail. 

We  just  turn  down  the  gravel  road 
to  Nowhere  and  set  up  the  tent.  Life 
is  good. 

"I'll  have  a  piece  of  that  chocolate 
pie.  Ma'am.  The  big  one  there  in  the 
middle."  D 

Joel  Vance  is  the  news  writer  for  the  Mis- 
souri Department  of  Conservation  and 
ah<o  has  a  regular  column  in  Gun  Dog. 
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by  Louis  Bignami 
photos  by  Roy  Edwari 


Practice  is  the  name  of  the 
game  when  shooting  as  in 
other  sports.  Experts  agree 
that  shooting  paper  or  silhouette 
targets  or  varmints  improves  deer 
results:  skeet  or  trap  rounds  assure 
fewer  misses  on  upland  birds  and 
waterfowl.  With  ammo  costs  up,  those 
on  tight  budgets  can  reload  to  cut 
shooting  costs  in  half.  However,  if  you 
only  shoot  a  dozen  rifle  rounds  a  year 
and  don't  plan  on  increasing  this 
amount,  don't  bother  with  reloading. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  miss  as 
many  doves  and  quail  as  I  do  over  a 
season,  you'll  be  delighted  to  see  you 
can  radically  increase  your  trap  and 
skeet  practice  by  cutting  your 
reloaded  shell  costs  to  two  or  three 
dollars  a  box!  All  you  need  invest  is  a 
few  relaxing  hours  after  you  obtain 
relatively  inexpensive  equipment  and 
master  the  techniques.  Reloading  can 
also  improve  accuracy.  Factory 
ammo  is  a  design  compromise  aimed 
at  performing  well  in  all  likely  guns 
of  a  given  caliber,  but  each  shotgun 
or  rifle  is  different.  By  reloading, 
careful  testing  with  targets  or  pattern 
boards,  and  varying — one  at  a  time 
works  best — your  primer,  powder, 
bullet  weight,  type  and  seating  and, 
in  the  case  of  shotguns,  wad  and  hull 
type,  you  can  fine  tune  rounds  to  fit 
your  gun  and  your  needs. 

When  I  teach  reloading  I  stress 
three  points.  First  it's  not  difficult 
with  today's  tools  if  you  follow 
reloader  instructions.  Hand's  on 
instruction  at  your  local  gun  club  or 
shop  is  a  big  help.  Second,  consider 
shotshell  reloading  since  most  hunters 
burn  up  several  hundred  times  as 
many  shotgun  shells  as  metallic  cases 
loads.  Finally,  don't  buy  the  most 
expensive  reloader  on  the  market, 
even  basic  reloaders  work  fast  enough 
for  anyone  but  a  complusive,  500- 
rounds-a-week  trap  or  skeet  shooter. 
Note:  gun  clubs  offer  members  use  of 
club  reloaders.  Used  reloaders  can  be 
a  good  value  if  lessons  are  part  of  the 
deal.  Many  hunters  also  split  the  cost 
of  a  reloading  tool  with  a  friend  as  all 
you  need  to  do  to  change  rifle  calibers 
or  shotgun  gauges  is  switch  dies, 
bushings,  etc.  Note:  shotgun  reloaders 
won't  load  cartridges  and  visa  versa. 

Your  basic  rifle/pistol  outfit 
includes  a  reloading  tool,  a  die  to 
match  each  gauge  or  caliber,  a 
powder  scale,  small  funnel,  powder 
measure,  and  other  oddments;  shot- 
gun reloaders  use  bushings  (you  need 
several)  to  drop  powder  and  shot 
instead  of  a  scale  and  omit  most  rifle 


(Ahoir)  The  bullet  must  be  seated  vmrfully  in  the  final  reloading  step.  (Right) 
An  accurate  scale  /.s  a  must  to  prerent  oirrloads.  (Opposite  page)  Don't  trut<t 
your  imnnurg!  Keep  good  records  of  loads. 
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equipment.  However,  if  you  plan  on 
loading  three-inch  mags  as  well  as 
2%-inch  shells  you  need  an  inexpen- 
sive conversion  kit.  The  least  expen- 
sive "all  new"  reloading  approach  are 
the  excellent  models  Hornady  or 
MEC  sells  and  a  decent  book  on  the 
subject  such  as  the  Lyman  Handbook 
of  Carin'dge  Reloading  which  offers 
informed  reloading  data  to  shortcut 
the  best  possible  load  for  your 
weapons. 

Do  realize  that  safety  requires  an 
organized  approach  and,  if  available, 
the  advice  from  an  experienced 
reloader.  Given  this,  reloading  is  sim- 
ple. All  you  need  to  do  is  replace 
components  expended  during  firing 
such  as  primers,  powder,  bullets  and, 
for  shotshells,  wads  and  shot.  Buy 
these  locally  through  gun  shops. 
Metallic  cartridge  reloaders  should 
begin  with  one  hull,  primer,  powder, 
wad  and  shot  type. 

Your  first  step  is  inspecting  and 
cleaning  cartridge  cases  or  shotgun 
hulls  should  be  sorted  by  manufac- 
turer to  reduce  variables.  Excessive 
grit  and  powder  residue  can  be 
removed  by  wiping  metal  with  a  case 
cleaner  like  Pacific  Tool  Company's 
Like-Nu.  Clean  cases  let  you  spot 
cracks,  dents  and  signs  of  head 
separation — see  your  reloading  man- 
ual for  details. 

The  next  step  is  resizing  your  used 
cartridges  or  shotgun  cases  expanded 
by  their  last  firing.  Two  approaches 
are  used  with  metallic  cartridges;  full 
length  resizing  is  recommended  for 
those  who  shoot  more  than  one  rifle  or 
shotgun  of  the  same  caliber  or  use 
autoloaders,  pumps  or  lever  rifle 
action  that  don't  have  the  strong 
camming  of  bolts.  Neck  resizing 
works  for  those  who  reload  for  a  sin- 
gle bolt  action  rifle  as  it  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  fact  that  rounds  are  "fire 
formed"  to  exactly  fit  the  weapon's 
particular  chamber.  With  either 
method  the  case  is  lubed  and  the 
reloading  die  used  to  size  the  case  and 
the  expander  ball  adjusted  to  decap 
the  old  primer.  While  close  adjust- 
ments are  required,  such  are  not 
really  difficult. 

At  this  point  trimming  the  car- 
tridge case  may  be  needed.  This  step 
isn't  done  every  time,  but  if  measur- 
ing shows  cases  exceed  the  maximum 
listed  in  reloading  manuals  they 
should  be  trimmed  to  about  .010"  less 
than  the  maximum  length  allowed.  A 
trimmer  such  as  Pacific's  Deluxe 
model  eases  this  job  as  its  handle  can 
be  replaced  with  an  electric  drill  for 
volume  reloading. 
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After  cases  are  trimmed,  they  need 
to  be  deburred  and  chamfered 
(tapered)  with  a  deburring  tool.  If 
military  cases  are  used — these  can  be 
a  big  savings  with  some  calibers — the 
primer  pocket  crimp  is  removed  at 
this  point.  With  shotgun  hulls  a  single 
pull  of  the  tool's  arm  sizes  the  metal- 
lic base  and  pops  out  the  old  primer. 

The  next  step  is  inserting  new 
primers  without  using  uniform 
pressure. 

Powder  comes  next.  Two  firm  rules 
here.  The  first  is  obvious,  don't  synoke. 
The  second  is  never  mix  powders. 
These  two  methods  work  for  metallic 
cartridges.  The  slow  but  sure 
approach  is  to  weigh  each  charge 
separately  on  a  powder  scale;  the 
production  approach  using  a  powder 
measure  is  faster  and  works  quite 
well  with  all  but  very  coarse  powders 
such  as  4350  or  4831.  Note:  there's  an 
inexpensive  screw-in  measure  from 
Pacific  that  attaches  to  powder  cans. 
With  shotguns  you  merely  pull  the 
charge  bar  and  the  powder  bushing 
automatically  drops  a  preset  amount 
of  powder  into  your  shell. 

The  next  cartridge  step  is  seating 
bullets  by  friction-fit  or  crimping. 
Crimping  is  necessary  only  with  rifles 
using  tubular  magazines  or  heavy 
recoil  that  might  jar  friction-fit 
bullets  loose.  With  shotguns  you  add  a 
wad  at  the  next  station  on  your  tool 
and  pop  it  down  firmly  into  place. 
The  powder/shot  bar  is  shifted  and 
you  drop  your  shot  into  the  wad.  Then 
you  move  the  shell  to  the  crimp  star- 
ter station  and  start  the  crimp  that  is 
completed  at  the  next  station. 
Explicit  directions  for  all  these 
procedures  are  found  in  loading 
manuals. 

My  last  step  is  logging  details  such 
as  primer  type,  powder  charge,  wad 
type,  shot  load  cartridge  length,  etc. 
It's  important  you  know  what's  what 
when  you  test.  Loading  metallic  cases 
in  20  rounds  and  shotgun  shells  in 
box  lots,  keeps  things  organized.  But 
you  can  test  new  components  for 
accuracy  in  five  round  batches  so  you 
can  adjust  one  component  at  a  time. 
But  you  don't  have  to  start  blind  to 
determine  your  most  accurate  load 
firing  groups  at  targets  at  your  nor- 
mal rifle  range  and  pattern  boards 
for  shotguns.  Most  manuals  and 
powder  directions  recommend  spe- 
cific loads  and  show  the  minimum 
and  maximum  loads  that  set  bounds 
on  your  range  of  choices. 

However,  while  savings  seem  the 
prime  reason  many  hunters  start 
reloading,  experts  claim  the  reason 


they  continue  is  choice.  I  know  I  like 
shooting  size  5  shot  at  ducks  (4  and  6 
seem  the  common  sizes)  and  custom 
reloads  in  hard-to-find  .25-06 
Remington.  These  choices  plus  the 
chance  for  improved  accurracy  would 
make  my  reloading  aworthwhile  even 
if  it  wasn't  half  the  cost  of  store- 
bought  ammo.  Even  better,  is  the 
special  feeling  of  confidence  you  enjoy 


with  our  own  "custom"  ammo  and  the 
satisfication  you  feel  when  you  bag  a 
buck  at  long  range  or  make  a  diffi- 
cult shot  on  birds  or  waterfowl  These 
more  than  repay  your  efforts  and 
investment.  □ 

Louis  Bignami  covers  a  wide  spec- 
trum of  the  outdoor  scene  for  Virginia 
Wildlife  and  other  magazines. 


Reloading  Safety                                   | 

1. 

Exercise  care  and  common  sense  at  all 
times. 

2. 

Don't  become  distracted  when  handloading. 

3. 

Never  load  in  haste.  A  careless  mistake  can 
be  serious. 

4. 

Use  equipment  as  manufacturer  recom- 
mends. Never  take  shortcuts. 

5. 

Store  powder  in  a  cool,  dry  place  at  all 
times. 

6. 

Never  use  powder  unless  you  are  sure  of  its 
identity. 

7. 

Keep  powder  away  from  heat  and  open 
flames. 

8. 

Never  smoke  when  handling  powder. 

9. 

Keep  powder  out  of  reach  of  children. 

10. 

Don't  mix  powders. 

11. 

Don't  keep  more  powder  in  an  open  con- 
tainer than  you  need. 

12. 

Observe  all  maximum  load  warnings  in 
handbooks. 

13. 

Work  up  all  new  loads  starting  10%  below 
the  recommended  charge  weight. 

14. 

Examine  every  case  before  loading  to 
insure  it  is  in  good  condition. 

15. 

Watch  for  indicators  of  high  pressures  in 
establishing  a  new  load. 

16. 

Develop  a  routine  for  reloading  to  guard 
against  mistakes. 
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story  &  photos  by  Joel  Vance 

The  many  mysteries 

that  surround  the  woodcock 

add  greatly  to  his  appeal. 
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(Ahorc)  Chip  Hisrec/nrds  tlw  "bird  in  hand" 
knoivniHg  that  there'fi  another  out  there  to 
find.  (Ri<iht)  Feir  creatitreti  hnre  better  pro- 
tect ii-e  eolorat  ion  than  the  iroodeork  with  its 
mottled  broinis  and  tans. 


He  came  again  today/I 
wish  he'd  go  away  .  .  ." 
Except  I  don't.  I  fear 
the  day  he  won't  come  and  my  spring 
night  will  be  filled  only  with  the  blat 
of  rutting,  Detroit  behemoths  and  the 
snarl  of  predatory  aircraft. 

For  he  is  a  brassy  little  devil  with 
the  guts  of  a  burglar,  the  elan  of 
Errol  Flynn,  and  the  mystery  of 
Harry  Houdini.  If  I  am  reincarnated, 
I  want  to  return  as  a  woodcock. 

Crepuscular  little  visitor  to  my 
backyard,  he  comes  each  spring,  even 
though  urban  sprawl  has  shrunk  his 
courting  arena  to  the  size  of  a  basket- 
ball court,  and  this  is  covered  with 
ever-growing  vegetation  foresters 
call,  "natural  succession." 

Aldo  Leopold  was  so  entranced 
with  the  woodcock  that  he  devoted  a 
chapter  of  his  conservation  Bible,  A 
S(ni<l  Couniij  Almanac,  to  the  magic 
of  their  spring  ritual. 

It  is  still  as  true  as  it  was  when  he 
wrote  the  book  in  the  1940's,  that 
almost  no  one  sees  the  aerial  ballet 
overhead,  nor  identifies  the  distinctive 
call  of  the  bird  on  the  ground.  I  have 
a  grouse-hunting  friend  who  used  to 
dismiss  woodcocks  as  "mudbats"  and 
make  rude  jokes  about  them. 

Bird  intelligence  is  a  subjective 
thing — the  smartest  birds  you've  ever 
met  is  still  as  dumb  as  the  average 
barn  stanchion  by  human  standards. 
I  feel  that  woodcocks  are  above  the 
norm  in  bird  intelligence  (doves,  now, 
are  rcalhi  dumb),  but  'twas  not 
always  thought  so.  Shakespeare  con- 
sidered woodcocks  real  stupes  and 
referred  to  droolers  and  nose-pickers 
as  "woodcocks"  several  times  in  his 
plays. 

Woodcocks  range,  roughly,  east  of 
the  western  borders  of  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Louisi- 
ana. Louisiana  hunters  are  the  grate- 
ful recipients  of  more  migrating 
woodcocks  than  any  other  .state. 

Both  European  and  American 
shooters  once  hunted  woodcocks  in 
the  spring— not  that  long  ago,  either. 
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The  practice  of  shooting  singing 
males  was  widespread,  especially  in 
Scandinavia,  where  it  is  called  "rod- 
ing."  As  much  as  I  enjoy  hunting 
woodcocks  in  the  fall,  the  idea  of 
shooting  one  in  the  spring,  especially 
a  male  during  his  nuptial  flight,  is 
like  the  idea  of  wingshooting  an 
angel. 

When  first  I  began  to  read  about 
woodcocks  it  was  in  books  written  by 
men  who  probably  wore  tweed 
underwear.  My  single-shot  Stevens, 
with  the  black  friction  tape  holding 
the  stock  together,  was  somewhat 
removed  from  the  Purdeys  and  Hol- 
lands those  cats  carried. 

Since  then,  I  have  developed  an 
abiding  love  affair  with  these  little 
bogsuckers  gone  upland.  Kin  to  all 
the  long-billed  shorebirds,  especially 
snipe,  woodcocks  are  more  upland 
than  marshland. 

They  return  to  the  same  area  year 
after  year  until  some  condition 
changes.  If  it  isn't  a  housing  devel- 
opment, it  is  usually  the  vegetation 
growing  out  of  favored  size.  Since 
woodcocks  drop  in  overnight,  today's 
empty  cover  well  may  be  tomorrow's 
honey  hole.  Smart  hunters  watch  for 
a  storm  up  north,  knowing  it  could 
bring  in  a  fall  of  woodcocks.  It  takes  a 
really  severe  storm  to  kill  woodcocks 
which  are  hardy  little  animals. 

You  can  hunt  the  birds  without  a 
dog,  but  locating  dead  or  cripple  ones 
is  almost  impossible  without  one.  Few 
creatures  have  protective  coloration 
better  than  the  mottled  browns  and 
tans  of  the  woodcock. 

The  birds  are  genetically  pro- 
grammed to  rely  on  their  camouflage, 
so  they'll  sit  tight  even  for  the  shaky, 
flustered  point  of  a  first-time  pup. 
But  many  dogs  won't  retrieve  a  wood- 
cock for  reasons  known  only  to  the 
dog.  Perhaps  it's  because  the  feathers 
come  off  in  the  dog's  mouth,  or  they 
taste  bad. 

If  they  taste  bad  to  a  dog,  they  cer- 
tainly don't  to  a  human.  My  hunting 
partner,  Spence  Turner,  has  evolved 
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woodcock  cookery  to  art.  Assuming 
woodcock  in  the  bag,  here  is  how  to 
make  saints  of  sinners: 

Spence's  Spread 

Woodcock:  Skin  birds  (some  pluck 
'em,  but  it  isn't  worth  the  trouble). 
Separate  back  legs,  breast,  discard 
the  backs.  Saute  woodcock  pieces  in 
14  lb.  butter  in  a  large  cast  iron  fry- 
ing pan  for  five  to  ten  minutes.  Salt 
and  pepper  to  taste,  a  bit  of  sage  and 
oregano  to  taste.  Add  a  cup  of  water 
and  simmer  a  few  minutes.  Add  a 
can  of  condensed  mushroom  soup  and 
stir.  Add  either  prepared  wild  rice  or 
long  grain  rice,  cover  and  cook  at  350 
degrees  for  45  minutes  to  an  hour, 
until  rice  is  done. 

Peas  (1)1(1  Shrinif):  Add  a  little 
fresh-grated  ginger  to  uncooked  baby 
shrimp.  Saute  fresh  peas  in  a  tea- 
spoon of  cooking  oil,  add  ginger  and 
shrimp,  cook  for  20-30  minutes. 

To  these  two  dishes,  add  baked 
potatoes  with  all  the  trimmings  or 
perhaps  sweet  corn  roasted  on  a  grill 
(if  you  can  find  corn  in  woodcock  sea- 
son), hot  rolls,  a  hearty  red  wine  and 
a  dessert  of  your  choice — mine  would 
be  fresh-baked  apple  pie  with  a  slab 
of  Cheddar  cheese  on  it.  and  plenty  of 
rich  coffee. 

Of  course,  before  you  can  cook  'em. 
you  have  to  find  'em;  and  finding  a 
woodcock  is  not  as  easy  as  finding 
quail.  You  can  look  at  a  farm  and 
pick  out  the  brush  corners,  the  fence- 
rows  or  the  weedy  barn  lot  where  a 
covey  should  be.  But  a  woodcock's 
diet  is  largely  earthworms  and  it 
takes  a  rich,  non-acid  soil  with  good 
drainage  to  hold  worms  .  .  .  and 
woodcocks.  Woodcocks  al.so  like 
"doghair"  growth— sapling  and 
sprout-sized  trees.  Fighting  your  way 
through  a  typical  woodcock  covert  is 
no  worse  than  running  naked 
through  a  forest  of  fiberglass  insula- 
tion, held  together  with  multiflora 
rose.  I've  had  more  fun  scratching 
ringworm. 

Or,  you'll  find  them  in  my  back 
yard,  a  sharply  sloping  hillside  with  a 


A  Harlequin  on 
the  ground, 
tripping  over 
clown  shoes  and 
acting  the  fool, 
in  flight  he  is 
instantly  trans- 
formed into  the 
Red  Baron,  King 
of  the  Skies. 


natural  arena  at  the  bottom  where  no 
one  has  gotten  around  to  building  a 
house  yet.  My  natural  little  showman, 
a  third  smaller  than  his  beefy  mate, 
comes  boppin'  in  on  the  first  south 
wind  of  spring.  Often  he  is  just  in 
time  to  run  into  a  fierce  late  snow- 
storm, mutter  "oopos!"  and  head  back 
south  of  the  snowline. 

Given  a  frost-free  worm  bed,  he'll 
stick  around,  probing  with  his  long 
bill  (the  upper  mandible  is  prehensile, 
so  he  can  get  a  grip  on  a  frantic 
worm),  jousting  with  other  males  for 
a  good  spot  to  show  off  .  .  .  and  show- 
ing off. 

Ahl  The  mating  flight  of  the  male 


woodcock  is  like  nothing  else  in 
nature.  On  the  ground,  he  is  a  circus 
clown— puffy  little  buff-brown  neck- 
less  body  with  a  weird  head  jammed 
on  it.  His  eyes  are  set  so  high  and  so 
far  back  in  his  head  that  they're 
behind  his  ears  (consider  how  you'd 
look).  It  makes  him  look  as  if  his  head 
were  on  backward. 

Add  to  that  a  call  usually  described 
as  "peent!"  and  you  have  the  Charlie 
Chaplin  of  the  bird  world.  When  he 
sidles  up  to  his  patient  mama,  they 
look  like  Laurel  and  Hardy. 

The  "peent",  a  raspy  belch,  is  so 
emphatic  the  bird  often  hops  from  the 
force  of  his  convictions,  head  thrown 
sideways.  It's  supposed  to  attract  a 
lust-crazed  female  and  sometimes  it 
does.  My  little  guy  isn't  selective.  Like 
the  girls  at  closing  time,  they  all  look 
good  to  him. 

But  he  believes  in  giving  them  a 
show.  A  Harlequin  on  the  ground, 
tripping  over  clown  shoes  and  acting 
the  fool,  in  flight  he  is  instantly  trans- 
formed into  the  Red  Baron,  King  of 
the  Skies.  He  flushes  into  the  air  with 
the  speed  of  lightning,  wings  twitter- 
ing (the  sound  was  once  thought  to  be 
vocal,  which  proves  that  ornithology' 
only  recently  outstripped  alchemy  as 
a  viable  science). 

He  flies  with  batlike,  rapid  wing- 
beats,  threading  through  trees  and 
other  obstructions  with  awesome 
skill.  Then  he  corkscrews  higher  and 
higher  to  some  300  feet,  becoming  an 
indistinct  dot  in  the  near-night. 
Scientist  have  theorized,  maybe  even 
proved,  that  a  male  woodcock  won't 
fly  until  the  light  decreases  to  just  the 
right  level. 

I  think  he  flies  when  he  is  good  and 
ready.  Perhaps,  since  he's  such  a 
high-flying  little  aeronaut,  he's  afraid 
he'll  fly  into  the  sun  during  the  day, 
like  Icarus. 

Whatever,  there  he  is  now  hovering 
at  300  feet,  wings  twittering  like  an 
anxious  crowd  of  awed  maidens. 
Then  he  begins  to  plummet  to  earth 
in  great,  sideslip  swoops,  and  a  lovely, 
liquid,  three-note  song  pours  out  of 
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the  same  throat  that  so  shortly  before 
gave  us  that  gutteral  "peent." 

I  tell  you,  anyone  who  watches  a 
woodcock  go  through  its  routine  and 
is  not  impressed  surely  has  the  aes- 
thetic sense  of  a  sooty  park  pigeon 
perched  by  choice  on  a  certain  win- 
dowsill  because  it  likes  to  look 
through  the  window  at  a  television  set 
playing  reruns  of  "One  Day  At  A 
Time." 

It  has  not  been  easy  chasing  wood- 
cocks each  spring.  For  a  long  time 
there  was  no  one  to  see  when  I 
skulked  down  the  hill,  dressed  in 
camouflage  clothing  like  some 
deviate,  intent  on  leering,  unseen,  at 
the  nubile  neighbor  lady  but  there 
was  no  nubile  neighbor  lady. 

Once  I  watched  a  pair  of  rabbits 
sporting  in  the  last  light,  leaping  over 
each  other,  racing  in  excited  circles 
and  was  infected  by  their 
exhuberance. 

Then  there  began  to  be  neighbor 
ladies  and  one  night  when  I  fired  a 
bevy  of  electronic  flashes  at  a  peent- 
ing  woodcock,  one  of  them  peered 
fearfully  out  her  back  door,  one  of 
those  sliding  glass  jobs,  and  then  she 
locked  it  and  I  saw  her  hovering  near 
the  phone.  I  did  not  think  she  was 
going  to  call  the  Welcome  Wagon  for 
me. 

Another  time  a  neighbor  lost  his 
great,  lolloping  hound  dog  and  came 
though  the  woodcock's  arena  looking 
for  or  Sounder.  "Heahuh,  boy!  Hea- 
huh!"  he  bellowed,  and  the  trees  shook 
as  if  he  were  a  high  wind.  It  was  the 
crucial  moment  when  the  woodcock 
was  due  onstage  and  I  was  ready, 
strobes  at  port  arms,  camera  pre- 
focused  at  the  exact  spot  I  figured  the 
little  raider  would  land. 

Then  here  comes  this  ridge  runner 
baying  for  his  old  hound.  He  stopped 
about  six  feet  from  me,  oblivious,  and 
shouted  again.  "I'm  trying  to  take  pic- 
tures, here,"  I  growlecl  and  he  went 
about  seven  feet  straight  up.  If  you 
think  Moses  was  put  off  by  being 
talked  to  by  a  burning  bush,  you 
should  have  seen  this  guy. 


Wuuclrock  luititiiKi  territory  can  he  d  ro/it/li 
plan'  to  hinil. 

"Who's  there?"  he  quavered  fear- 
fully, afraid,  I  suppose,  that  the 
answer  would  be  Destiny  or  perhaps 
Alan  Funt.  Finally,  he  spied  me  in 
my  camo  nestled  against  a  convenient 
red  cedar  and  he  backed  off  as  if 
insanity  were  contagious.  I  could 
think  of  a  thousand  ways  I  could  have 
explained  what  I  was  doing,  but 
nothing  would  have  satisifed  this  guy 
that  I  was  anything  but  the  Hillside 
Strangler. 

It  is  a  nutty  thing  to  do,  I  admit. 
I've  tried  every  known  trick  of  the 
wildlife  photographer  to  nail  a  "peent- 
ing"  woodcock  full-frame  and  only 
once,  in  a  dozen  years,  have  I  suc- 
ceeded .  .  .  and  then  for  only  two 
frames  before  he  once  again  flung 
himself  into  the  stratosphere. 

The  worst  experience  was  when  the 
rosebush  savaged  me.  I  had  verified 
two  landing  areas  for  my  male  wood- 
cock. I  stood  in  one  being  highly  vis- 
ible and,  of  course,  he  landed  in  the 


other  one.  I  waited  until  he  took  to  the 
air,  then  raced  in  a  wild  sprint  up  the 
hill  to  conceal  myself  in  the  prime 
landing  spot  before  he  fell  back  to 
earth.  Only  as  I  rounded  a  corner  in 
the  trail,  a  rose  cane  reached  out  and 
shook  lips  with  me — a  single, 
recurved  thorn  the  approximate  size 
of  a  Bengal  tiger's  fingernail  hooked 
itself  in  my  upper  lip  and  spun  me 
around  as  if  I'd  been  blindsided  by  an 
NFL  middle  linebacker.  I  got  free, 
managed  to  stagger  to  my  camera 
tripod,  streaming  blood  like  a  refugee 
from  Count  Dracula's  castle.  No 
photos  again  that  night,  but  a  grie- 
vous wound.  They  ought  to  give 
hazardous  duty  pay  for  photograph- 
ing woodcocks. 

Once  when  I  was  hunting,  a  bird 
sprang  into  the  air  in  front  of  me,  and 
I  flipped  my  gun  to  shoulder  with  the 
aplomb  of  Nash  Buckingham  ...  ex- 
cept that  a  devilish  sprout  snaged  it 
and  slung  the  butt  savagely  against 
the  side  of  my  head,  and  I  saw  Inde- 
pendence Day  on  the  riverfront  for 
about  five  minutes 

So,  spring  and  fall,  I  am  wounded 
in  my  quest  for  woodcocks,  like  tat- 
tered old  Don  Quixote  going  head  to 
head  with  windmills. 

Once  in  a  while  it  pays  off  with  a 
photo  or  a  bird  for  the  pot.  Sometimes 
the  payoff  is  a  bruise  the  size  of  Rhode 
Island,  other  times  my  blood  sprays  the 
countryside  like  the  climax  of  a  drive- 
in  guts-and-gore  movie. 

But  I  keep  going  back  because 
everthing  woodcocks  do  fascinates 
me,  even  what  they  do  to  me.  Around 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  orni- 
thologists were  making  dark  predic- 
tions that  the  woodcock  was  ('»  route 
to  extinction. 

They  were  as  wrong  about  that  as 
they  were  about  the  source  of  the 
twittering  sound  the  bird  makes. 
Let's  hope  that  my  jaunty  little  bog- 
snipe  continues  to  confound  the 
experts  until  the  end  of  time.  □ 

Jnd  Vance  is  news  writer  for  the  Missouri 
Department  of  Conserration  a)id  is  a  regu- 
lar co)itrih)(tor  to  our  magazine. 
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The 


Bright 

Way  to  Hunt 


Recently,  just  prior  to  spring 
gobbler  season,  I  was  in  the 
syjorting  goods  section  of  a 
local  store,  and  a  gentleman  came  in 
looking  for  a  turkey  call.  The  lady 
behind  the  counter  asked  what  type 
of  call  he  would  like — a  mouth  call  or 
a  box  call.  He  said  that  a  mouth  call 
would  most  likely  cause  him  to  swal- 
low his  partial  plate  or  blow  it  away, 
and  he  didn't  think  he  had  time  to 
learn  to  use  a  box  call.  What  he 
wanted  was  just  something  to  make  a 
gobbling  .sound. 

At  this  point,  the  man's  lack  of 
knowledge  and  experience  were 
obvious. 

The  salesperson  then  showed  him  a 
Scotch  call  and  demonstrated  how  to 
use  it.  This  type  of  call  looks  like  a 
floppy  radiator  hose.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  hold  each  end  and  shake  the 
middle.The  result  is  a  reasonable 
"gobble." 

I  was  standing  to  one  side,  taking 
all  this  in.  I  casually  remarked  that  I 
would  be  afraid  to  use  that  call  in  the 
spring. 

"Why?",  I  was  asked  very  curtly. 

"Becau.se  I  would  be  afraid  I  might 
get  shot." 

"Well,  I  hunt  with  a  Model  12,  12- 
gauge,  three-inch  magnum.  Holds  six 
shells.  If  somebody  shoots  at  me, 
they'll  get  shot  back  at!" 

I  didn't  pursue  the  conversation 
any  fai'ther.  Being  a  (juarter  Irish 
and  having  inherited  a  substantial 
amount  of  Irish  temper,  I  can't  hon- 
estly say  what  I  would  do  if  I  were  to 
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Caution,  common 
sense  and  blaze 
orange  will  help  you 
avoid  hunting 
"accidents." 


by  Ben  Crookshanks 


get  shot.  I  would  like  to  think  I 
wouldn't  do  something  I'd  regret.  I 
don't  know.  I  would  much  rather 
avoid  the  situation  than  have  to  deal 
with  it. 

Any  experienced  turkey  hunter 
will  tell  you  that  anyone  who 
"gobbles"  during  spring 
gobbler  season  is  asking  for  trouble. 
Since  the  object  of  the  spring  hunt  is 
to  bag  a  gobbler,  and  since  spring  is 
the  mating  season  for  turkeys,  it 
makes  infinitely  more  sense  for  a 
hunter  to  sound  like  a  hen  and  call  up 
a  gobbler,  than  to  sound  like  a 
gobbler  and  call  up  an  overzealous 
hunter. 

Back  in  the  5()'s,  when  Daw 


Crockett  was  popular  and  coonskin 
caps  were  the  rage  among  us  young 
people,  a  teenager  wore  one  while 
squirrel  hunting.  He  was  shot  in  the 
head  and  killed. 

A  few  years  ago,  here  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, a  man  and  his  twelve-year-old 
son  were  cruising  a  rough  back  road, 
looking  for  deer.  The  man  told  the 
boy.  who  was  riding  in  the  back  seat, 
to  load  the  30-30  lever  action  rifle 
they  were  carrying.  A  loaded  gun  in 
a  vehicle  is  illegal  in  West  Virginia, 
as  well  as  in  some  Virginia  counties. 
The  car  hit  a  bump  while  he  was 
loading  the  rifle  and  it  went  off.  The 
bullet  went  through  the  front  seat, 
hitting  the  man  between  the 
shoulders  and  killing  him  instantly. 
That  incident  will  haunt  the  lad  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  three  incidents  I  have  just 
related  to  you  are  not  the  norm, 
thank  goodness!  The  people  in 
them  simply  were  not  using  common 
sense.  Accidents  looking  for  a  place  to 
happen.  Hunting  is  a  safe  sport, 
much  safer  than  driving  a  car  on  the 
highway. 

Still,  accidents  do  happen,  and  you 
can't  depend  on  the  other  guy  for 
your  safety:  \'ou  have  to  look  out  for 
yourself.  In  other  words,  "hunt  defen- 
sively" by  reducing  the  chances  of 
your  being  shot  to  zero,  or  as  close  as 
I)ossible. 

Not  only  will  your  becoming  a 
hunting  casualty  cause  you  mental 
and  physical  suffering,  and  possibly 
death,  but  also  there  will  be  the 
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Nothing  stands  out  in  the 
woods  lil<e  a  hunter  wearing 
blaze  orange. 
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trauma  and  anguish  inflicted  on  your 
family.  In  addition,  you  will  become  a 
statistic.  A  statistic  that  could  effect 
everyone  who  hunts.  Anti-hunters  are 
hellbent  on  stopping  hunting,  and 
they  don't  care  how  they  do  it.  They 
have  used  artsy-cutesy  lies  to  sway 
public  opinion  against  hunting.  If 
they  could  get  a  ban  on  hunting  by 
"proving  "  it  was  dangerous,  that 
would  just  tickle  them  to  death. 

The  causes  for  most  hunting  acci- 
dents fall  into  two  catagories:  being 
mistaken  for  game  and  accidental 
discharges  of  firearms. 

Why  does  one  person  mistake  and 
shoot  another  person  for  game?  The 
psyched  up  human  mind  can  cause 
the  body  to  do  strange  things.  In 
sports  this  is  known  as  "pressure";  in 
show  business  it  is  "mike  fright"  or 
"stage  fright":  in  hunting  it  is  "buck 
fever",  all  forms  of  the  same  thing. 
All  hunters  experience  a  certain 
amount  of  buck  fever  all  of  their  lives. 
No  one  is  immune:  nor  is  it  desirable 
to  ever  become  immune.  If  that  were 
to  happen,  hunting  would  lose  its 
appeal  and  would  become  a  bore.  It 
would  be  like  killing  animals  in  a 
slaughterhouse.  Part  of  the  thrill  of 
hunting  is  forcing  yourself  to  control 
"buck  fever." 

Tests  have  shown  that  anyone- 
veteran  or  novice — can  see  a 
game  animal  where  no  animal 
exists.  When  that  happens  to  someone 
with  a  severe  case  of  buck  fever  and 
the  attitude  that  the  kill  is  more 
important  than  the  hunt — watch  out. 
This  character  will  shoot  before  he  is 
100  percent  sure  of  what  he  is  shoot- 
ing at.  He's  the  one  you  have  to  worry 
about.  Most  hunters  are  careful.  It's 
that  handful  that  are  not  that  you 
have  to  protect  yourself  from. 

Probably  the  best  aid  in  defensive 
hunting  is  blaze  orange.  It  goes  by  a 
lot  of  different  names:  hunter  orange, 
daylight  orange,  fluorescent  orange, 
etc.  They  all  amount  to  the  same 
thing. 

Blaze  orange  stands  out  like  a 
flashing,  neon  beer  sign,  even  when 
you  can  barely  see  anything  else.  I 
was  made  awai'e  of  that  almost 
twenty  years  ago.  A  fellow  I  was  deer 
hunting  with  was  wearing  a  pair  of 
dark  green  coveralls  and  a  brand 
new  blaze  orange  cap.  We  got  into  the 
woods  before  daylight,  but  we  hadn't 
walked  far  before  dawn  started 
breaking.  He  left  me  on  the  stand  and 
proceeded  on  up  the  ridge.  (He  was 
familiar  with  the  country  and  I 
wasn't.)  When  he  was  only  a  few 


yards  away,  those  dark  green  cover- 
alls caused  his  body  to  disappear,  but 
not  the  blaze  orange  cap.  I  could  see 
the  cap  bobbing  up  and  down 
through  the  woods  for  at  least  100 
yards  or  more,  when  it  was  finally 
obscured  by  the  trees  and  brush.  This 
was  at  the  time  of  day  when  I  could 
not  see  clearly  enough  to  line  up  the 
open  sights  on  my  rifle.  That  incident 
stuck  in  my  memory  and  made  me  a 
firm  believer  in  blaze  orange. 

Blaze  orange  gathers  light  and 
reflects  its  color  like  nothing  else.  It  is 
a  color  that  doesn't  remotely  resemble 
anything  in  nature.  It  enables  a  body 
to  be  seen  and  clearly  recognized  as  a 
human  being  and  not  mistaken  for  an 
animal. 

Several  states  have  passed  laws 
requiring  hunters  to  wear  blaze 
orange  during  their  firearms  deer 
seasons.  Although  they  acknowledge 
the  inherent  safety  of  blaze  orange, 
many  hunters  dislike  wearing  it 
because  they  feel  it  makes  them  more 
visible  to  deer.  Generally  these  hun- 
ters are  not  successful,  and  are  look- 
ing for  an  alibi. 

Theoretically,  deer  see  only  in  black 
and  white.  If  this  is  true,  to  them, 
blaze  orange  would  be  seen  as  a  light 
gray.  I'm  sure  that  a  hunter  wearing 
blaze  orange  is  more  conspicuous  to  a 
deer  than  he  would  be  wearing  full 
camouflage,  still,  I  don't  worry  about 
it.  Over  the  years,  I  have  had  several 
deer  walk  past  me  at  less  than  40 
yards  while  I  was  wearing  blaze 
orange,  and  never  noticed  my  pres- 
ence. To  me,  they  seem  to  notice 
movement,  even  slight  movement, 
more  readily  than  color. 

For  the  past  two  years,  my  home 
state  of  West  Virginia  has  had  a 
mandatory  blaze  orange  law.  The  law 
requires  hunters  to  wear  at  least  400 
square  inches  of  blaze  orange  during 
the  two  week  bucks  only  and  the  two 
day  antlerless  deer  firearms  season. 
This  past  year  we  had  an  all  time 
record  kill  of  57,596  bucks  and 
34,075  antlerless.  As  you  can  see, 
blaze  orange  might  not  help,  but  it 
sure  doesn't  hurt  that  much.  You 
don't  have  91,671  lucky  accidents  dur- 
ing deer  season. 

O.K.,  but  is  blaze  orange  safer?  A 
big  10-4  there,  (iood  Buddy! 

Several  years  ago,  the  law 
enforcement  personnel  of  the 
Missouri  Department  of  Con- 
servation became  alarmed  at  the  pro- 
portionally higher  rate  of  hunters 
being  shot  during  their  spring 
gobblers  season,  as  compared  to  the 


deer  season.  It  ran  less  than  1  casual- 
ity  per  10,000  hunters  for  deer  season 
to  as  high  as  5.4  per  10,000  for  turkey 
season. 

When  they  analyzed  the  shootings, 
they  discovered  another  alarming 
fact — the  causes  of  the  shootings  were 
different  for  the  two  seasons.  Most  of 
the  shootings  during  deer  season  were 
self-inflicted,  due  to  carelessness, 
accidental  discharge,  etc.  Whereas, 
during  turkey  season  the  majority  of 
the  shootings  were  due  to  hunters 
being  mistaken  for  turkeys.  These 
hunters  were  breaking  the  cardinal 
rule  of  hunting.  They  were  shooting 
before  they  were  certain  of  their 
target.  After  studying  the  evidence,  it 
was  concluded  that  the  cause  for  the 
difference  was  due  in  part  to  hunters 
wearing  blaze  orange  during  the  deer 
season. 

Since  1980,  Missouri's  law  has 
required  that  blaze  orange  be 
worn  during  the  firearms  deer 
season.  Surveys  showed  that  prior  to 
1980  over  90  percent  of  deer  hunters 
wore  at  least  some  blaze  orange. 

Turkeys  have  super  keen,  color 
sensitive  eyesight,  and  most  serious 
turkey  hunters  would  no  more  con- 
sider wearing  blaze  orange  than  they 
would  selling  their  daughters  into 
white  slavery. 

Concern  about  the  high  rate  of  cas- 
ualities  during  the  spring  gobbler 
season,  led  the  Missouri  Department 
of  Conservation  to  conduct  a  two-year 
study  to  determine  if  turkeys  could  be 
successfully  hunted  while  wearing  or 
displaying  blaze  orange. 

In  one  test,  they  had  several 
hundred  volunteers  wear  a  camo- 
orange  vest  while  turkey  hunting.  In 
another  test,  they  supplied  volunteers 
with  a  blaze  orange  band,  six  inches 
wide  and  sixty  inches  long,  with  a 
velcro  fastening.  The  hunters  had  the 
option  of  wearing  the  band  as  a  sash 
or  bandolier,  or  hanging  it  on  a  tree 
or  bush  close  by  where  they  were 
hunting. 

The  results  were:  48  percent  of  the 
hunters  using  the  band,  and  20  per- 
cent of  the  hunters  using  the  camo- 
orange  vest  were  successful  in  bag- 
ging at  least  one  turkey.  Rather  than 
enact  another  mandatory  law.  the 
Department  plans  to  make  its  finding 
known  and  encourage  turkey  hunters 
to  make  use  of  blaze  orange  on  their 
own. 

The  Department  has  prepared  a 
73-page  report  of  their  findings.  A 
copy  can  be  obtained  by  writing:  Mis- 
souri Department  of  Conservation, 
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So  far  as  firearms  safety  goes,  you  only 
have  to  remember  four  things: 

1.  All  guns  are  to  be  considered  loaded 
until  they  are  checked,  even  if  you 
make  someone  mad. 

2.  Any  gun  that  is  loaded  is  capable  of 
going  off. 

3.  Any  safety  can  fail. 

4.  Never  allow  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  to 
point  at  anything  you  don't  want  to 
shoot.  That  includes  yourself!  Every 
year  people  get  killed  by  pulling  guns 
toward  themselves  by  the  muzzle. 


P.O.  Box  180,  Jefferson  City,  Missouri 
65102. 

A  lot  of  hunting'  casualities 
occur  in  cars,  many  of  them 
while  placing  a  gun  in  or  tak- 
ing it  out.  It  is  legal,  in  some  states,  to 
carry  a  loaded  gun  in  a  car,  even  so 
it's  a  chancy  undertaking.  The  only 
really  safe  way  would  be  a  pistol 
securely  strapped  down  in  a  holster 
or  a  rifle  or  shotgun  with  an  empty 
chamber,  because  it  is  nearly  impos- 
sible to  control  the  direction  of  the 
muzzle  of  a  gun  in  the  small  amount 
of  space  that  is  inside  a  car.  Sure,  it's 
a  bother  to  unload  a  gun.  and  a 
loaded  one  might  give  you  the  few 
extra  seconds  to  get  off  a  shot  at  a 
once-in-a-lifetime  trophy  before  he 
decides  he  has  important  business 
elsewhere,  but  I  have  never  seen  an 
animal  that  was  worth  my  life  or  that 
of  a  friend.  Of  course,  I  may  get  lucky 
and  blow  out  a  windshield,  or  punch 
a  hole  through  the  door  or  even  shoot 
a  big  gapping  hole  in  the  air,  but  why 
risk  it?  Besides,  think  of  the  ungodly 
muzzle  blast  in  that  closed-in  space! 
So  far  as  firearms  safety  goes,  you 
only  have  to  remember  four  things: 

1.  All  guns  are  to  be  considered 
loaded  until  they  are  checked,  even  if 
you  make  someone  mad. 

2.  Any  gun  that  is  loaded  is  capa- 
ble of  going  off. 

3.  Any  safety  can  fail. 

4.  never  allow  the  muzzle  of  a  gun 
to  point  at  anything  you  don't  want  to 
shoot.  That  includes  yourself!  Every 
year  people  get  killed  by  pulling  guns 
toward  themselves  by  the  muzzle. 

It  would  be  nice  if  everybody  who 
handles  guns  could  experience  a  non- 
injurious,  accidental  discharge  early 
on.  When  an  accidental  discharge 
happens,  you  suddenly  learn  lessons 
that  no  amount  of  instruction  and 
preaching  can  teach.  Also,  you  spend 
the  rest  of  your  life  saying  to  yourself, 
"What  if  .  .  .".  It's  scary  and  you  )!('iTr 
forget! 

Hunting  is  a  safe  sport,  a  very  safe 
sport.  Someone  is  much,  more  likely 
to  be  injured  or  killed  in  a  traffic 
accident  while  traveling  to  and  from 
a  hunting  area  than  while  actually 
hunting.  Still,  it  is  only  as  safe  as  the 
individual  makes  it.  It's  up  to  you.  For 
your  own  safety  and  well  being,  for 
the  welfare  and  peace  of  mind  of  your 
family  and  for  the  image  of  our  sport, 
hunt  defensively  and  use  common 
sense.  Don't  get  shot.  □ 

Bi')i  Crookshaiiks  is  a  freelance  icriter 
fn»)i  West  Virginia  as  irell  as  an  arid 
hunter. 
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^m. 


TRAPPING'S 

DARK 

SIDE 


A  look  at  an 

often  overlooked  aspect 

of  the  trapper's  sport 


story  &  photos  by  Bob  Grewell 


To  be  successful  at  trapping  today's  furbearers,  you 
should  have  actual  field  experience,  constantly  increase 
your  knowledge  of  the  sport  and  the  habits  of  the 
different  animals,  and  develop  a  positive  attitude 
toward  your  own  performance  in  the  field.  The  first  two  subjects 
will  be  of  use  to  you  almost  every  day,  if  you  avidly  pursue  the 
sport.  But,  the  positive  mental  attitude  condition  is  an  individual 
skill  that  can  be  of  assistance  to  you  daily.  It's  an  innate  expres- 
sion from  within  one's  self  that  can  help  you  overcome  unforseen 
obstacles  or  fears  you  might  harbor. 

For  example:  Some  humans  are  a  little  fearful  of  the  darkness 
a  time  segment  within  a  24  hour  period  that's  absent  of  bright, 
available  light.  A  time  that  makes  negotiating  the  woodland  ter- 
rain or  safely  seeing  while  you're  moving  along  your  trapline, 
often  difficult  for  the  one  who's  trapping.  Even  with  the  aid  of 
some  form  of  artifical  light  it's  sometimes  touch-and-go;  and 
because  man  hasn't  yet  fully  learned  to  live  with  darkness  as 
successfully  as  wild  animals,  we  often  fear  its  presence. 

Yes,  darkness  can  definitely  be  a  negative  factor  for  the  active 
trapper  in  the  sense  that  it's  more  difficult  for  a  human  to  safely 
travel  along  a  creek  or  through  woodsy  acreage  under  the  cover 
of  blanketing  darkness.  The  human  eye  doesn't  function  well 
enough  to  permit  adequate  vision  in  the  dark,  without  the  aiding 
security  of  an  artificial  light  source,  such  as  a  flashlight.  It's  dif- 
ficult for  the  human  eye  to  perceive  and  actually  distinguish 
objects  in  the  dark  and  mammals  have  it  over  humans  in  this 
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sense  because  human  eyes  aren't  as 
proficient  as  animals  in  low  light.  So, 
safety  is  a  factor  we  must  observe  at 
all  times. 

As  a  complete  contrast,  though, 
darkness  is  an  important  element 
when  trapping  because  it's  more  often 
than  not  the  best  time  period  that  our 
quarries  are  most  active.  If  the 
trapper's  going  to  make  a  catch  or 
outwit  a  furbearing  animal,  it  gener- 
ally takes  place  nocturnally  because 
these  creatures  are  more  active  while 
it's  dark,  and  they  move  about  more 
freely.  This  is  the  one  great  advan- 
tage that  the  trapper  and  darkness 
have  in  common.  In  a  sense  you  could 
say  it  makes  them  partners.  The  fur- 
bearers  aren't  as  apt  to  detect  your 
sets  by  sight,  although  their  highly 
developed  sense  of  smell  will  do  you 
in  unless  you  make  considerations  for 
your  unnatural  human-related  odors. 

Using  common  sense,  though,  we 
can  see  that  the  use  of  clean  equip- 
ment such  as  rubber  gloves  and  boots, 
and  applicable  cover  and/or  attractor 
scents  are  all  a  must.  Even  if  your 
sets  are  not  visually  perfect,  if  they're 
clean  and  as  free  as  possible  of  odors 
that  are  foreign  to  the  animal,  you'll 
still  have  a  good  chance  to  score. 

The  fact  that  your  quarry  travels 
under  the  cover  of  darkness  gives  it  a 
romantic  side.  It's  exciting  enough 
making  your  way  to  a  set,  wondering 
if  it  holds  a  furbearer,  but  doing  it 
when  darkness  prevails  is  almost  like 


a  game  of  hide  and  seek.  Rolling  out 
of  bed  while  darkness  still  dominates 
the  landscape  and  running  your  traps 
before  daylight  makes  its  enlighten- 
ing appearance  has  always  been  a 
motivating  primer  with  trapping. 
This  is  mainly  because  once  daylight 
opens  the  sky,  the  confined  mammal 
will  try  more  aggressively  to  escape. 
Daylight  hampers  their  secretive 
habits  and  increases  their  desire  to 
escape  a  trap's  restraintive  hold.  This 
is  the  reason,  or  at  least  a  major  rea- 
son, that  it's  a  must  to  check  your  line 
during  the  early  morning's  darkness, 
just  before  daylight. 

The  dark  side  of  trapping  is  to 
often  overlooked  during  inital  prepa- 
rations. And  since  man  is  not  a  very 
efficient  nighttime  creature,  at  least 
while  traveling  in  wooded,  brushy,  or 
uneven  terrain,  it's  wise  too  give  a  bit 
more  thought  and  consideration  to 
this  subject. 

We  usually  take  for  granted  this 
nocturnal  aspect  from  the  initial 
preparations  of  equipment,  to  the 
final  sets.  Then,  the  first  morning  he 
confusingly  makes  his  way  along  the 
creekbottoms  before  daylight,  he 
finds  it's  a  whole  new  environment. 
Sizes  of  natural  objects  and  struc- 
tures, determination  of  safe  distances, 
and  terrain  clarity  can  be  confusing 
in  the  dark.  So,  patience  and  caution 
can  only  be  to  your  benefit  at  this 
time. 

To  defeat  any  negative  side  affects 


of  darkness,  you  must  have  an  effec- 
tive knowledge  of  the  geographic  con- 
tour of  the  land  you're  working 
through.  Initially,  mentally  record  the 
different  deviations  of  the  landscape 
when  you're  traveling  it  during  the 
daylight  hours  scouting  the  territory 
or  making  new  sets,  or  possibly  re- 
arraning  old  sets.  Mentally  store  vis- 
ual information  about  harmful  natu- 
ral structures  or  obvious  sudden 
changes  in  the  land  such  as  ditches, 
depressions,  unsafe  footing,  fences, 
abandoned  wells,  livestock,  or  low 
hanging  tree  limbs.  You'll  need  to 
memorize  the  approximate  location  of 
any  of  these  risky  areas  during  the 
daylight  hours.  In  turn,  once  you 
travel  your  trapline  while  it's  dark,  in 
dense  fog,  or  on  a  cloudy,  rainy  morn- 
ing, your  foresight  and  terrain  know- 
ledge will  make  your  efforts  safe  and 
more  comforting. 

A  competent,  weatherpoof  form  of 
artificial  light  is  a  necessity  for  travel 
through  the  underbrush,  and  for 
checking  or  reworking  your  sets. 
Almost  any  type  of  brand  name  of 
light  will  do  the  job,  as  long  as  it's 
easy  to  handle,  and  fairly  economical 
to  use.  The  type  of  light  that  attaches 
to  your  head— and  there  are  several 
brands — is  far  superior.  These  head- 
lights leave  your  hands  free  for  other 
jobs  and  keeps  the  light  closer  to  eye 
level,  enabling  you  to  view  the  terrain 
more  effectively.  With  a  light  tem- 
porarily attached  to  your  head,  you'll 
be  less  likely  to  lay  it  down  on  the 
ground.  With  a  hand-held  light 
source,  you're  more  apt  to  set  it  down 
on  the  ground,  if  you  should  need  to 
rearrange  your  trap  site.  And  when 
trapping  sensitive-nosed  furbearers, 
this  could  contaminate  the  ground 
with  human  scent. 

If  your  light  is  equipped  with  a 
rheostat  switch,  all  the  better.  A 
rheostat  control  switch  operates  by 
turning  a  dial  or  knob  allowing  you  to 
vary  the  brilliance  of  the  light.  While 
you're  walking,  you  can  reduce  the 
light's  output  to  save  your  batteries. 
When  you  reach  your  destination, 
turn  the  rheostat  dial  to  high  and 
brighten  the  intensity  of  the  light. 

For  apparent  safety  reasons,  a  .22 
caliber  pistol  is  the  best,  easiest  and 
most  efficient  firearm  to  carry  with 
you,  especially  during  darkness.  If  a 
firearm  is  used  to  dispatch  your 
catch,  a  pistol  is  a  better  choice. 
There's  less  weight  to  carry,  it's  eco- 
nomical to  shoot  because  you  will  be 
more  conscientious  of  your  shots,  and 
it's  harder  to  misplace  because  it  is 
carried  in  a  holster.  It  won't  be  bulky 
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like  a  rifle  and  is  protected  from  the 
weather  when  you  carry  it  in  its  hols- 
ter. And  with  your  headlight  posi- 
tioned above  your  handgun  when  a 
shot  is  executed,  accuracy  will  be 
more  consistent  at  short  ranges.  As 
always,  though,  it's  better  to  transport 
any  firearm  iitiloaded,  only  loading  it 
when  its  about  to  be  put  to  work. 

Caution  must  be  observed  more 
religiously  when  running  your  traps 
during  the  darkness.  The  approach  to 
the  trap  site  must  be  respected,  some- 
thing we  often  forget  about  during 
the  early  morning  hours.  Arrive  at 
the  set  location  carefully,  for  it  could 
be  holding  a  fully  armed  skunk,  an 
alert  fox,  a  mad  raccoon,  or  an 
aggressive  bobcat.  Walking  upon  and 
startling  a  confused,  trapped  animal 
under  the  cover  of  darkness  can  cause 
you  unnecessary  pain  and  danger, 
especially  if  you  don't  recall  the  exact 
location  of  the  trap.  For  example:  the 
trapped  raccoon  could  very  easily 
lunge  out  and  sink  its  teeth  into  your 
leg.  Or  a  displeased  skunk  could 
wake  you  up  with  a  dose  of  spray.  So, 
the  element  of  surprise  should  make 
you  approach  more  cautiously. 

Landowner/trapper  relationships 
need  to  be  strong  and  aggreeable 
when  darkness  is  involved.  If  you're 
gong  to  be  moving  about  on  someone 
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(Above)  Safety  is  a  must  when  working 
around  water  during  darknesf<.  Make  sure 
of  your  every  move.  A  head  light  is  a  good 
tool  as  it  leaves  both  hands  free  to  work. 


else's  property  while  it's  dark,  it's  best 
they  are  fully  aware  of  who  you  are 
and  approximately  what  time  you'll 
be  active  along  your  line.  Respect  and 
consideration  on  your  part  are  even 
more  crucial  at  this  time.  The  land- 
owner's sleeping  or  personal  rights 
could  be  affected,  and  to  some  these 
rights  are  more  sacred  than 
trespassing. 

Trapping's  rewards  are  deter- 
mined by  each  trapper's  initiative, 
ambition  and  efforts.  In  order  to 
receive,  you  have  to  give.  In  order  to 
accomplish,  you  need  to  exert  energy. 
In  order  to  attain  success,  you  have  to 
educate  yourself  to  the  sport's  various 
avenues.  Each  participant  derives 
different  satisfactions  from  trapping. 
At  least  those  that  stimulate  them 
personally.  The  romantic,  often 
unpredictable  sensation  of  traveling 
through  the  darkness  is  a  subject  all 
its  own.  A  time  of  solitude.  A  time  to 
intermingle  with  nature's  nocturnal 
period.  And  most  of  all,  it  is  a  time  to 
reassure  yourself  that  the  dark  side  of 
trapping  is  of  major  importance  to 
your  successes,  and  nothing  to  fear  if 
you're  cautious  and  prepared.  □ 

Bob  Grewell  is  the  author  of  a  new 
book  on  hunting  entitled  "The  Modern 
World  of  Coon  Hunting." 
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For  beginners  as 
well  as  seasoned 
hunters,  clapper 
rails  provide  a 
unique  hunting 
experience. 


story  by  Curtis  Badger 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  marsh  hen  is  not  a  beautiful  bird.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  those  who  would  call  the  marsh  hen  ugly.  Admittedly,  the 
marsh  hen  is  not  the  kind  of  bird  you  see  on  Sierra  Club  calendars,  and  I 
can't  recall  one  ever  making  the  cover  of  Audubon. 

But  I've  always  had  a  special  fondness  for  marsh  hens,  probably  because  it  was 
the  first  game  bird  I  ever  hunted.  I  know  a  lot  of  fishermen  who  honed  their 
angling  skills  on  farm  pond  bluegills  when  they  were  kids.  Although  they  have 
since  caught  larger  and  more  glamorous  fish,  farm  pond  bluegills  still  rate 
highly  in  the  affections  of  these  fishermen. 

And  so  it  is  with  marsh  hens,  a  bird  not  likely  to  stir  the  passions  easily.  The 
marsh  hen  has  none  of  the  mystery  and  drama  of  the  Canada  goose.  You  won't  sit 
quietly  on  the  porch  in  late  October  and  listen  reverently  to  the  marsh  hens  flying 
over.  The  marsh  hen  doesn't  have  the  beautiful,  eerie  whistle  of  the  osprey.  Its 
raucous  call  sounds  more  like  a  piece  of  industrial  equipment  gone  awry.  The 
bird  lacks  the  guile  of  the  black  duck,  the  elegance  of  the  pintail,  the  jauntiness  of 
the  hooded  merganser.  You  won't  find  many  pictures  of  smiling  hunters,  kneel- 
ing with  their  Labs  and  Parker  doubles,  holding  up  a  brace  of  trophy  marsh  hens 
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for  the  camera  to  record. 

Even  the  bird's  name  is  unspectac- 
ular. It  is  best  known  by  its  popular 
colloquial  name  in  Virg'inia's  seaside 
fishing  villages,  where  fall  northeas- 
ters bring  "marsh  henning  tides." 
covering  the  birds'  saltmarsh  hiding 
places  with  water.  Even  its  proper 
common  name,  clapper  rail,  has  a 
pedestrian  ring. 

So  what  makes  the  marsh  hen 
special?  My  affection  for  the 
little  bird  comes  from  a  per- 
sonal source,  but  it  is  an  appreciation 
probably  shared  by  many  who  grew 
up  along  the  tidal  bays  and  wetlands 
of  Virginia's  coast.  No  bird  could  be  a 
finer  introduction  to  the  pleasures  of 
hunting.  The  season  begins  in  early 
fall,  while  the  weather  is  still  warm. 
A  hunt  is  limited  to  about  two  hours 
at  the  peak  of  high  tide.  There  is  con- 
stant movement  and  action,  and  the 
birds  are  usually  plentiful,  so  there  is 
little  opportunity  for  hunters  to 
become  bored.  Perhaps  most  impor- 
tant, rails  are  fairly  easy  to  hit.  There 
will  be  sufficient  misses  to  make  the 
hunt  challenging,  but  there  will  be 
sufficient  hits  to  build  confidence. 
Rails  are  also  very  tasty  when  fried 
crisply  and  served  with  rice;  makeing 
the  experience  complete. 

I  must  have  been  twelve  when  my 
father  took  me  on  my  first  marsh 
henning  trip.  It  was  in  late  Sep- 
tember and  I  had  probably  been 
excused  from  school  for  the  morning, 
or  more  accurately,  the  direction  my 
education  would  take  for  the  day  had 
been  redirected.  Good  marsh  henning 
tides  are  rare,  occurring  only  a  few 
times  during  the  course  of  the  season, 
when  the  moon  phase  and  atmos- 
pheric conditions  combine  to  produce 
higher  than  normal  tides.  My  father 
was  never  one  to  accept  missed  school 
days  lightly,  but  a  good  marsh  hen- 
ning tide  afforded  a  rare  educational 
opportunity. 

We  hunted  at  a  place  called  Great 
Channel,  a  flat,  green  expanse  laced 
by  meandering  tidal  creeks  and  guts. 
To  reach  Great  Channel  we  had 
towed  a  12-foot  gunning  skiff  behind 
our  scow  across  Burtons'  Bay,  a  shal- 
low seaside  e.stuary  that  separates  the 
Eastern  Shore  mainland  from  Cedar 
Island,  one  of  the  barrier  islands  that 
fringes  the  Virginia  coast.  Cedar 
Island  is  a  narrow  finger  of  sand, 
held  tenuously  together  by  bay  myr- 
tles and  twisted  cedars.  To  the  lee  of 
the  island  is  the  marsh,  an  emerald 
tide  of  cordgrass  that  stretches  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  see.  But  this  day  was 
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(Above)  Acres 

of  water  and 

cordgrass  and 

a  leaden  sky — a 

rail  hunter's 

dream.  (Right)  A 

good  retriever  can 

save  the  rail  hunter  a  lot  of 

slogging  through  the  marsh 

at  high  tide. 
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A  clapper  rail  in  his 
tj^ical  "marsh  grass' 
habitat. 


the  eve  of  a  full  moon,  and  northeast 
winds  were  pushing'  the  unusually 
hig:h  tide  deeper  into  the  bay.  At  an 
hour  before  high  water  only  the 
higher  sections  of  marsh  were  still 
above  water.  The  tide  rolled  in 
quickly,  swallowing  the  twisting 
creeks  and  guts  and  turning  the  high 
marsh  into  floodland.  We  would  have 
a  little  over  two  hours  to  hunt:  the 
hour  before  high  water,  the  few  min- 
utes as  the  tide  paused  before  ebbing, 
and  an  hour  or  so  after  the  crest, 
before  the  saltmarsh  again  emerged 
and  gave  sanctuary  to  the  rails.  The 
birds  would  be  in  the  tall  clumps  of 
grass  that  remained  above  water.  To 
hunt  them  we  would  pole  the  skiff 
from  one  island  of  grass  to  the  other, 
literally  ramming  through  the  grassy 
island  with  the  boat  to  flush  the 
marsh  hens. 

I'm  not  sure  how  many  rails  we  got 
that  day,  but  we  probably  came  close 
to  our  limit  of  15  birds  each.  By  the 


end  of  the  day  I  had  become  a  hunter, 
in  spirit  if  not  in  ability.  I  had  expe- 
rienced for  the  first  time  that  indeli- 
ble intimacy  with  wild  things.  I  had 
become  a  part  of  nature,  a  participant 
in  the  ancient  process  and  the  suste- 
nance of  life.  I  had  experienced  what 
young  Isaac  McCasline  experienced 
in  Faulkner's  short  story  "The  Old 
People."  Under  the  tutelage  of  old 
Sam  Feathers,  Isaac  kills  his  first 
deer,  and  the  event  signals  a  moment 
of  [)assage,  of  consecration,  marked 
by  "the  first  worthy  blood  which  he 
had  been  found  at  last  worthy  to 
draw.  .  ." 

I  was  a  lucky  kid.  I  lived  only  a 
few  miles  from  some  of  the  best 
marsh  henning  territory  in  the 
country;  hunters  from  all  over  the 
east  coast  scheduled  fall  vacations  by 
consulting  their  tide  charts,  planning 
to  be  in  seaside  fishing  villages  such 
as  Chincoteague,  Wachapreague,  Wil- 


lis Wharf,  or  Oyster  for  the  first  good 
marsh  henning  tide  of  fall. 

A  century  ago  rail  shooting 
was  big  business  on  Vir- 
ginia's coast.  Sportsmen 
flocked  to  the  old  sporting  clubs  along 
the  barrier  island  chain  for  rail  shoot- 
ing and  fall  fishing.  The  famous  old 
Hotel  Wachapreague  was  built  in 
1902  by  Captain  A.G.H.  Mears,  and  it 
served  rail  hunters  and  other  sports- 
men well  until  it  burned  in  July  1978. 
The  old  hotel  was  smack  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  town  of  Wachapreague, 
overlooking  the  docks,  the  fish  pack- 
ing houses,  and  the  charter  boat  fleet 
that  was  tied  up  a  few  hundred  yards 
away.  Many  a  heavy  fall  tide  chased 
railbirds  out  of  the  marsh  and  onto 
the  expansive  lawn  of  the  hotel. 

Rail  shooting  proved  a  profitable 
sideline  for  the  charterhoat  skippers. 
The  northeasters  that  muddied  the 
waters  and  ruined  the  flounder  fish- 
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ing  were  the  same  storms  that 
created  the  marsh  henning  tides.  So  a 
charter  captain  who  had  a  party  out 
for  flounder  on  Monday  might  be  a 
rail  shooting  guide  on  Tuesday.  It  was 
entrepeneurship  at  its  best,  an  alive 
economy  bending  and  flexing  in  the 
wind,  business  alert  and  responsive  to 
the  caprices  of  weather. 

But  poling  a  gunning  skiff  was 
hard  work,  and  no  one  got  rich  guid- 
ing for  rail  shooters.  Following  World 
War  II,  the  number  of  rail  guides 
along  the  seaside  dropped,  as  interest 
in  rail  shooting  waned.  Today,  it 
seems  that  the  old  tradition  of  marsh 
henning  is  making  a  comeback. 
Randy  Lewis,  proprietor  of  the  new 
Wachapreague  Hotel  and  the  Island 
House  Restaurant,  is  again  booking 
rail  shoots,  and  he  is  encouraging 
others  to  do  the  same.  Randy  guides 
some  parties  himself,  and  he  can 
arrange  trips  with  local  charter 
skippers  and  others  who  know  the 
marsh. 

Randy,  who  runs  the  hotel,  the  res- 
taurant, and  a  neighboring  marina, 
has  enough  business  ventures  to  keep 
him  busy.  His  interest  in  rail  shooting 
is  an  extension  of  his  other  passion, 
the  history  and  tradition  of  gunning 
along  the  Virginia  Barrier  Islands. 
His  restaurant  is  filled  with  hunting 
memorabilia,  and  old  photographs  of 
island  clubs  line  the  walls.  He  grew 
up  in  Wachapreague,  and  fall  marsh 
henning  trips  are  to  him  a  logical 
extension  of  life  on  the  water,  a  slice 
of  tradition  worthy  of  preservation. 

Rail  shooting  today  is  little 
different  than  it  was  a 
century  ago.  Although  your 
outboard  can  be  used  to  ferry  you  to 
the  shooting  area,  you  must  pursue 
the  birds  the  old  fashioned  way,  by 
poling  your  skiff  through  the  grassy 
marshland.  It  is  not  the  most  enjoya- 
ble aspect  of  the  sport.  Although  high 
tides  cover  most  of  the  marsh  grass,  it 
seems  that  the  shafts  just  below  the 
surface  tend  to  cling  to  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  doing  their  best  to  impede 
your  progress.  Usually  the  weather 
conditions  that  produce  the  best 
marsh  henning  tides  also  stir  up  a 
stiff  northeast  wind,  and  the  first 
axiom  of  marsh  henning  is  that  no 
matter  how  hard  you  try  to  keep  the 
wind  at  your  back,  you  will  be  poling 
the  boat  into  a  headwind  at  least  fifty 
percent  of  the  time. 

The  good  news  is  that  you  will  only 
have  a  couple  of  hours  shooting  time. 
The  standard  method  of  hunting  is 
for  the  poler  to  man  the  stern  of  the 


boat,  while  the  shooter  sits  forward.  It 
is  considerably  safer  if  only  one  per- 
son shoots  at  a  time.  Usually  one  per- 
son will  pole  and  the  other  shoot  for 
the  hour  preceeding  slack  tide,  then 
the  roles  will  be  reversed  and  the 
shooter  will  take  the  pole  position. 
If  the  boat  you  are  hunting  from 
has  an  outboard  attached,  it  must  be 
tilted  out  of  the  water  while  you  are 
pursuing  the  birds.  Shooting  while 
the  boat  is  moving  via  motor  power 
will  earn  you  a  stiff  fine,  even  if  you 
have  turned  off  the  engine  and  tilted 
the  motor. 

The  clapper  rail,  Virginia's 
largest  saltmarsh  rail,  is  a 
secretive  bird  and  a  year- 
round  Virginia  resident.  It  is  seldom 
seen  until  high  tides  cover  the  marsh 
and  inundate  its  hiding  places.  Its 
preferable  method  of  escaping  danger 
is  to  swim  or  run  away  from  it,  dart- 
ing and  diving  through  the  thick 
shoots  of  cordgrass.  The  rail  is  not  an 
accomplished  flyer,  and  will  take  to 
the  air  only  as  a  last  resort.  Usually  it 
will  fly  less  than  one  hundred  yards, 
then  plop  back  down  in  an  island  of 
cordgrass.  This  is  not  to  imply  that 
shooting  marsh  hens  is  easy  or 
unsporting.  The  bird  obviously 
doesn't  have  the  speed  of  a  duck  or 
the  explosive  getaway  of  a  quail  or 
woodcock,  but  if  you  don't  get  him 
rather  quickly,  you'll  find  that  you've 
blown  your  chance.  The  rail  is  not  a 
pretty  flyer,  but  its  speed  is  deceptive. 
It  manages  to  get  out-of-range  much 
faster  than  it  looks  like  it  should. 

An  alternative  to  hunting  from  a 
boat  is  walking  the  high  marsh  at 
extremely  high  tides.  When  the  water 
covers  the  cordgrass  preferred  by  the 
rail,  it  will  often  retreat  to  the  higher 
marsh,  or  even  to  the  adjacent  woods. 
Jump  shooting  under  these  conditions 
is  a  lot  of  fun,  but  be  prepared  to  get 
wet.  Downed  birds  have  a  habit  of 
landing  in  deep  water.  It's  a  good  idea 
to  bring  along  a  retriever  when  jump 
shooting.  Wounded  birds  are  adept  at 
hiding,  and  dead  birds  are  sometimes 
difficult  to  find  if  they  fall  in  heavy 
brush. 

Most  any  shotgun  in  the  12-  to  20- 
gauge  range  will  perform  well  on 
rails.  Low  brass  loads  of  number  six 
shot  are  the  standard  ammunition. 
Saltwater  can  play  havoc  with  a  fine 
shotgun,  so  if  you  have  a  less- 
expensive,  foul-weather  gun,  that 
would  be  the  one  to  bring  along. 

Another  important  item  is  the 
annual  tide  book  published  by  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 


Administration.  This  terrific  book  not 
only  tells  you  what  time  the  tides  are, 
it  also  tells  you  how  high,  or  low,  the 
tide  will  be.  This  chart  is  indispensi- 
ble  in  planning  your  rail  shoot. 

The  clapper  rail  is  a  very  prolific 
bird,  and  despite  the  generous  limit 
of  15  birds  a  day,  hunting  pressure 
seems  to  have  little  effect  on  bird 
population.  The  fact  that  there  are 
few  days  during  the  course  of  the  sea- 
son when  weather  conditions  produce 
suitable  hunting  tides,  reduces  the 
pressure  on  the  rails.  But  the  high 
tides  which  make  them  vulnerable  to 
hunters  in  the  fall  provide  a  more 
serious  threat  in  the  spring  when  the 
birds  are  nesting.  A  spring  storm  can 
flood  the  low  marsh  where  rails  nest 
and  virtually  wipe  out  the  season's 
new  generation  of  chicks. 

ut  the  rail  seems  to  be  a 
remarkably  resilient  bird, 
which  it  must  be  in  order  to 
thrive  in  this  often  harsh  environ- 
ment where  the  earth  and  the  sea 
come  together.  And  in  this  environ- 
ment, the  rail  is  a  beautiful  bird,  per- 
fectly suited  for  this  world  of  cord- 
grass and  saltmarsh.  We  only  need  to 
look  at  the  bird  with  a  sensitive  eye 
and  with  the  comprehension  of  an 
artist.  It  takes  wildlife  sculptors  such 
as  John  Scheeler  and  Tony  Rudisill  to 
show  the  rest  of  us  the  beauty  of  a 
clapper  rail.  In  their  eyes  the  bird 
possesses  an  undeniable  grace  and  a 
beauty  which  is  understated  but  clas- 
sic. The  rail  may  not  be  the  stuff  of 
which  calendars  are  made,  but  it  has 
a  glamor  all  its  own. 

If  You  Go 

Rail  hunters  need  a  valid  Virginia 
hunting  license;  a  migratory  water- 
fowl stamp  is  not  required.  Because 
there  are  few  outstanding  days  when 
the  tide  becomes  unusually  high,  con- 
sult your  tide  book  and  make  plans 
well  in  advance.  Of  course,  northeast 
storms  can  suddenly  transform  an 
average  tide  into  a  good  marsh  hen- 
ning tide,  so  keep  your  eye  on  the 
weather  reports. 

If  you  prefer  to  go  with  the  experts 
(not  a  bad  idea,  especially  for 
beginners),  you  can  book  a  rail  shoot 
through  the  Wachapreague  Hotel. 
Call  Randy  Lewis  at  804/787-2105.  D 

Ci<)iu'<  Badger  /«  a  longthue  obacrrer  of  life 
in  Viryinia's  marshes,  and  is  citrreuthj 
managing  editor  for  Wildfowl  Art 
magazine. 
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MAKE  YOUR 
OWN  LUCK 


Scouting  and 

observation  before 

the  season  pay  off  when 

it's  time  to  bag 

your  buck. 


by  BiU  Neal 
photos  by  Leonard  Lee  Rue  ID 
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By  late  nummer  antlers  are  fully  developed 
and  bucks  begin  polishing  them  on  trees  and 
shritbs  along  their  trarel  routes. 


^"  ^^^T^illing,  or  even  seeing,  a 
^^^k  deer  is  pure  luck"  or  "find 
^ft  ^^a  good  place  and  sit  very 
still  and  if  you're  lucky,  you'll  kill  a 
deer."  How  many  times  have  you 
received  such  advice?  Luck  certainly 
plays  a  part  in  deer  hunting,  as  in  most 
endeavors,  but  deer  kill  statistics  clearly 
show  that  a  small  group  of  Virginia 
hunters  consistently  kill  at  least  one 
deer  every  year.  They  make  their  own 
luck  by  making  it  their  business  to 
know  where  to  be  at  the  right  time. 

I  attempt  to  make  my  own  luck  by 
thoroughly  understanding  the  animal 
and  the  area  he  lives  in.  I  also  pay  close 
attention  to  what  other  hunters,  espe- 
cially the  successful  ones,  are  saying 
and  doing,  but  first  things  first.  Let's  go 
looking  for  deer  sign  and  while  we're 
afield,  let's  attempt  to  think  like  ole  Mr. 
Buck. 

"Like  many  people,  we  deer  can  be 
basically  lazy,  and  we  are  creatures  of 
habit.  We  generally  are  secretive  and 
we  have  only  one  way  to  escape  danger; 
we  run,  often  long  distances  and  in 
total  darkness,  but  our  excellent  eyes, 
ears,  and  noses  can  usually  give  us  a 
headstart  on  humans  and  most  other 
enemies.  To  feel  comfortable,  we  need 
cover,  food,  water,  others  of  our  kind, 
and  in  certain  seasons — sex.  However, 
we  are  incapable  of  intimate  relations 
with  the  opposite  sex  during  most  of 
the  year  and  water  is  so  plentiful  in 
Virginia  we  don't  need  to  go  out  of  our 
way  to  get  it.  Our  love-making,  com- 
monly called  rutting,  occurs  in  Virgi- 
nia in  late  October  through  early 
December.  We  generally  shed  our 
antlers  (horns  to  some  hunters)  in  late 
December  or  January  and  start  grow- 
ing new  ones  in  early  April.  By  late 
summer  they  are  fully  developed  and 
we  begin  polishing  them  on  various 
trees  and  shrubs  along  our  travel 
routes.  Such  actions  may  leave  visible 
marks  (rubs).  As  the  rutting  season 
approaches,  our  biological  development 
makes  us  more  and  more  restless  and 
we  begin  randomly  scratching  (scrap- 
ing) the  ground  with  our  hoofs.  During 
the  rutting  season,  we  may  actually 
fight  bushes  and  low  hanging  trees 
while  we  scrape  the  ground." 

Some  "would  be"  deer  hunters  go 
hunting  for  rubs  and  scrapes  prior  to 
the  hunting  season,  but  they  do  little 
else.  No  wonder  they  depend  on  luck  to 
bag  a  buck!  Rubs  and  scrapes  are 
important  because  bucks  use  rubs  to 
mark  their  territorial  boundaries  and 
scrapes  as  scent  stations  when  they  are 
trying  to  find  out  which  does  are  avail- 
able. However  they  are  only  part  of  the 


puzzle  you  need  to  solve  to  make  your 
own  luck.  The  beginning  dates  of  hunt- 
ing seasons  are  necessarily  set  some- 
what traditionally.  The  rutting  season 
progresses  based  on  day  length,  tem- 
perature, etc.  Bucks  check  scent  sta- 
tions regularly  early  in  the  rutting  sea- 
son, but  the  spookiest  animal  in  the 
woods  gets  more  spooky  when  humans 
invade  his  territory  in  hunting  season. 
He  may  check  his  scent  stations  from  a 
distance,  at  night  or  not  at  all  if  he  is 
already  with  a  willing  doe.  You  must 
know  more  about  a  buck's  habits,  and 
what  he  is  doing  to  reduce  your  odds. 
Thorough  study  of  topographic  maps 
and  aerial  photographs  (when  availa- 
ble) of  the  area  you  hunt  can  help  you 
obtain  more  puzzle  parts,  but  nothing 
can  take  the  place  of  several  scouting 
trips  before  and  during  the  season.  In 
my  opinion,  you  cannot  possibly  know 
the  area  you  hunt  too  well,  so  walk  it 
repeatedly  until  you  know  every  ridge, 
every  hollow,  every  creek,  every  field, 
and  every  woodlot  and  the  relationship 
of  each  to  the  other. 

Don't  overlook  cover  because  of  its 
size.  A  friend  of  mine  tells  a  story  about 
a  wise  old  buck  he  observed  on  numer- 
ous occasions  during  a  recent  hunting 
season.  Every  morning,  at  first  light, 
he  would  cross  a  major  U.S.  highway 
from  heavy  cover  to  a  cultivated  field, 
and  proceed  to  a  very  tiny  patch  of 
weeds  in  its  center.  There,  he  would 
spend  the  day  out  of  harm's  way.  This 
old  character  is  dead  now;  a  smart  hun- 
ter got  wise  to  his  routine! 

While  I  am  walking  and  look- 
ing, it  helps  to  keep  think- 
ing. If  I  were  a  deer,  how 
would  I  react  to  this  area?  "Where  is 
my  food  supply?  Is  it  primarily  acorns, 
tender  new  tree  growth,  agricultural 
crops  or  a  combination  of  several  things? 
Where  are  the  areas  which  will  allow 
me  to  get  a  good  days  sleep,  yet  allow 
me  to  use  my  eyes,  ears,  and  nose  to  my 
advantage,  and  provide  me  a  relatively 
easy,  fool-proof,  escape  route  in  case  I 
have  to  run?  Where  are  the  easiest, 
most  secretive  routes  between  my  food 
supply  and  my  resting  areas?  Are 
there  more  than  one?"  It  also  helps  to 
keep  a  seasonal  perspective.  I  hunt 
with  both  bow  and  gun  so  I  start  scout- 
ing in  September.  However,  I  have 
noticed  a  marked  shift  in  deer  use  patt- 
erns just  before  the  November  gun  sea- 
son. Such  a  shift  is  apparently  related 
to  the  peak  of  the  rutting  season,  but,  in 
any  case,  start  scouting  for  the  gun  sea- 
son in  October  or  early  November. 
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Deer  can  be  hard  to  see — make  sure  of  your  traget  and  ivear  blaze  orange  so  that  other 
hunters  can  see  you. 


Keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open 
during  your  scouting  trips? 
Deer,  being  creatures  of  habit, 
tend  to  use  well  defined  trails.  When 
you  find  a  trail,  try  to  find  out  where  it 
goes,  and  how  heavily  used  it  is.  Pay 
particular  attention  to  droppings.  If 
they  are  hard  to  the  touch,  forget  them. 
If  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  soft,  they 
are  relatively  fresh.  I  like  to,  if  possible, 
examine  my  hunting  area  one  or  two 
days  after  a  rain.  Remember  deer  have 
four  feet  and  can  make  a  lot  of  tracks. 
You  are  especially  likely  to  see  lots  of 
tracks  in  grain  fields  but  most  are 
made  at  night  when  you  can't  hunt. 
One  or  two  animals  using  a  trail  or 
field  continuously  during  a  10-day 
period  can  make  it  appear  heavily 
used.  The  amount  of  use  can  be  more 
accurately  evaluated  after  rain  washes 
out  old  sign.  Pay  particular  attention  to 
old  logging  roads!  They  often  provide 
easy  travel  routes  and  bucks  often  rub 
and  scrape  along  such  by-ways.  When 
you  find  a  rub,  try  to  determine  its  age. 
Was  it  made  in  late  summer  when  the 
bucks  were  polishing  their  new  antlers 


or  more  recently?  Is  that  scrape  fresh 
and  recently  used  or  is  it  old  and  dilap- 
idated? If  it  is  the  latter,  forget  it.  I've 
seen  small  scrapes  in  Powhatan  County 
in  September,  but  if  the  buck  that 
made  them  ever  returned  I  didn't  know 
it. 

When  they  are  excited,  deer 
can  and  do  actually  run  up 
and  down  bluffs  you  and  I 
would  have  trouble  negotiating  on  our 
hands  and  knees,  but  they  don't  make  a 
habit  of  such  behavior.  If  a  stream,  or 
streams,  flow  through  your  hunting 
area,  look  for  deer  crossings  along  their 
banks.  Such  places  can  be  heavily  used 
during  hunting  season  when  both  hun- 
ters and  dogs  (Eastern  Virginia)  are 
keeping  deer  restless.  Often  I  find  well 
used  trails  paralleling  such  streams. 
Sometimes  they  are  right  on  the  bank, 
but  they  may  be  several  yards  from  the 
water. 

A  heavily  used  trail  in  an  area  con- 
taining lots  of  scrapes  and  rubs  may  be 
a  good  place  to  wait  for  Mr.  Buck  on 


opening  morning,  but  several  trails 
sometimes  join  to  make  "super  deer 
roads."  Furthermore,  since  all  the  deer 
in  an  area  don't  always  go  to  the  same 
place  at  the  same  time,  you  can  some- 
times find  places  where  two  such  trails 
cross.  Sit  on  one  of  these  long  enough 
and  your  target  will  happen  by.  Proper 
sitting  is  important.  Always  sit  with 
the  wind  in  your  face  or  your  side.  I 
have  never  seen  a  deer  approach  when 
the  wind  was  from  me  to  the  deer. 
Some  cover  helps  when  you're  on  a 
stand  but  remember  you  want  other 
hunters  to  see  you!  You  might  want  to 
try  a  tree  stand.  I  seldom  do  because  I 
consistently  kill  deer  on  the  ground  and 
I  guarantee  there  is  no  colder  place 
than  a  tree  stand  on  a  cold  day. 

At  any  rate  scouting  finally  leads  to 
opening  day  in  the  deer  woods.  If 
you've  picked  your  place  well,  you  just 
might  take  your  deer  before  lunch. 
However,  be  absolutely  sure  before  you 
pull  that  trigger  that  he  has  four  legs. 
Deer  can  walk  so  quietly  through  dry 
leaves  that  they  suddenly  appear,  like 
ghosts,  in  front  of  you,  but  at  other 
times  they  sound  exactly  like  a  man 
walking  through  the  woods. 

Now  about  us  two-legged  crit- 
ters. There  was  as  a  time  in 
Virginia  when  we  could  go 
hunting  and  not  see  or  hear  another 
human  all  day,  but  that  time  is  rapidly 
ending.  Often  in  recent  years,  espe- 
cially on  Saturdays  and  holidays,  Vir- 
ginia's wooalands  seem  to  support  more 
hunters  than  deer.  Some  walk,  some 
talk,  and  some  sit  very  still,  but  they  all 
give  off  human  odor  and  they  make 
deer  nervous.  I  like  to  hunt  alone;  I  like 
to  still  hunt  rather  than  stand  hunt, 
and  I  can  do  without  organized  drives. 
To  accomplish  my  goal,  I  often  drive  as 
far  off  the  highway  as  the  farm  roads 
go  and  then  walk  another  mile  or  so, 
but  I  am  never  careless.  I  prefer  to 
hunt  in  drab  clothing,  but  when  I  know 
other  hunters  may  be  in  the  area,  I 
wear  a  blaze  orange  vest  or  cap.  You 
should  too! 

When  is  the  best  time  to  hunt?  To 
me,  it  is  when  I  can!  I  hunt  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  state  where  the  dog  is 
king.  Although  I  have  averaged  a  deer 
kill  a  year  during  the  past  15  years, 
only  three  of  my  kills  have  occurred  in 
front  of  dogs.  One  fell  in  40-50  mph 
winds  and  the  two  largest  bucks  simply 
walked  my  way  when  dogs,  running 
other  deer,  got  too  close  to  their  resting 
places.  □ 

Bill  Neal  is  assistant  chief  of  the  Com- 
mission's Fish  Division  and  an  avid 
deer  hunter. 
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Experience  of 
the  Outdoors 
NHF  Day  1985 

Outdoorsmen  and  women  have 
always  made  contributions  to  our 
lives  which  come  from  their  involve- 
ment in  the  field  sports.  Many  homes 
are  graced  with  hand  carved  decoys 
once  used  in  the  pursuit  of  waterfowl. 
Some  of  these  decoys  are  very  valu- 
able and  are  considered  pieces  of  art; 
representative  of  our  early  American 
heritage. 

Working  dogs  such  as  pointers, 
retrievers  and  setters  are  another 
example  of  contributions  from  our 
fellow  outdoorsmen.  Such  dogs  have 
always  been  the  pride  of  their  owners. 
Now,  because  of  the  national  interest 
in  field  trials  and  advanced  training 
these  dogs  not  only  amaze  non-dog 
owners  but  are  valuable  servants  for 
conserving  wildlife.  They'll  find  lost 
and  crippled  game  that  many  times 
would  be  wasted. 

The  problem  is  that  often  the  only 
people  who  appreciate  the  care  and 
effort  hunters  and  fishermen  put  into 
the  sport  are  those  directly  involved 
with  it.  How  often  that  even  business 
associates  and  neighbors  never  get  to 
experience  the  joys  we  so  often  take 
for  granted. 

It's  this  fact  that  makes  the 
National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day 
observances  so  important.  An  open 
opportunity  to  share  what  each  of  us 
loves,  our  natural  heritage. 

In  Richmond,  Jeffrey  M.  Curtis, 
Wildlife  Education  Coordinator  for 
the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  organizes  one  of  the  largest 
observances  in  the  nation.  Held  at 
Walton  Park,  (Route  60,  12  miles 
west  of  Richmond)  the  days  activities 
include  a  full  agenda  of  demonstra- 
tions and  displays.  A  few  of  the  events 
include  blackpowder  shooting,  poin- 
ter and  retriever  demonstrations,  fal- 
conry, skeet  shooting,  fly  casting  and 
duck  and  goose  calling. 

Much  emphasis  is  put  on  the  dem- 
onstrations. "You  can  talk  all  you 
want  about  any  of  these  activities, 
and  it'll  sound  good.  But  when  a  per- 
son sees  these  things  for  the  first  time 


you've  given  him  a  lasting  impres- 
sion. Often  enough  to  kindle  new 
interest,"  explains  Curtis. 

The  wide  variety  of  displays  pretty 
well  covers  all  outdoor  interests. 
Children  have  been  given  special  con- 
sideration this  year.  Many  hands-on 
activities  by  local  sportsmens  groups 
offer  one-on-one  instruction  for  the 
kids.  The  Game  Commission  will 
sponsor  a  blood  trail  and  compass 
orienteering  course. 

Mark  your  calendar  for  September 
29,  (the  day  after  the  official  national 
observance).  Hours  will  be  from  noon 
until  6:00  p.m.  There  is  no  admission 
charge  and  food  and  drinks  will  be 
available.  If  you'd  like  more  informa- 
tion and  a  program  of  the  events  call 
Mr.  Curtis  at  804/257-1000. 

Similar  programs  are  planned 
throughout  the  state  in  observance  of 
NHF  Day.  Find  the  one  nearest  you 
on  the  following  list  and  join  in  the 
excitement.  Note  that  not  all  pro- 
grams are  scheduled  for  September 
28,  the  official,  nationwide  date. 

Roanoke:  Tanglewood  Mall 
September  21;  10  a.m.-6  p.m. 
Izaak  Walton  League 

Winchester:  Old  Town  Mall 
September  28;  10  a.m.-5  p.m. 
Shenandoah  Valley  Chapter,  Wild 
Turkey  Federation 

Virginia  Beach:  Lynnhaven  Mall 
September  21;  9  a.m.-9  p.m. 
Virginia  Wildlife  Federation 

Richmond:  Izaak  Walton  Park 
(see  above) 

Lynchburg:  River  Ridge  Mall 
September  21;  10  a.m. -9  p.m. 
Virginia  Wildlife  Federation 

Charlottesville:  Fashion  Square 

Mall 

September  21;  9:30  a.m.-9:30  p.m. 

Virginia  Wildlife  Federation 

Rocky  Mount-  Sportsmen 

Rendezvous 

September  28;  10  a.m.  til  dusk 

Franklin  County  Parks  &  Recreation 

Department 


Vienna:  Tyson's  Corner  Mall 
September  21;  9  a.m.-9  p.m. 
Virginia  Wildlife  Federation 


Suffolk:  Portsmouth  Sleepy  Hole 
Park,  Driver,  (Suffolk) 
September  28  &  29;  Noon  til  6  p.m. 
both  days 
Virginia  Wildlife  Federation  □ 


20th  Annual 
VWF  Awards 
Banquet 

The  20th  Annual  Virginia  Wildlife 
Federation  Awards  Banquet  will  be 
held  on  October  19,  1985  at  the  Holi- 
day Inn  Coliseum  in  Hampton,  Vir- 
ginia. The  banquet  begins  at  6:00 
p.m.  and  tickets  are  available  for  $17 
each  and  must  be  ordered  in  advance 
using  the  form  below.  Return  your 
order  and  check  (payable  to  VWF)  to: 
VWF,  4602  West  Grove  Court,  Vir- 
ginia Beach  23455.  (Hotel  reserva- 
tions should  be  made  separately  with 
the  Holiday  Inn.) 


Virginia  Wildlife  Federation 
Twentieth  Annual  Awards  Banquet 

6:00  p.m.     October  19,  1985 

Holiday  Inn  Coliseum 

Hampton,  Virginia  23666 

My  check  for  $ is 

enclosed  for tickets  at  $17.00 

each.  Make  check  payable  to  Virginia 
Wildlife  Federation.  All  tickets  must 
be  ordered  by  October  12.  No  tickets 
will  be  sold  at  the  door. 

Name 
Address 

State,  Zip 
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Special  Section 


Quail  Cuisine 

by  Annette  Bignami 


You  can't  beat  the  tender  white  meat  of  the  bobwhite  quail! 
It's  even  better  than  the  Mountain,  Merriam  or  California 
Valley  quail  of  the  West,  and  a  considerable  improvement 
on  the  Japanese  quail  sold  commercially.  It's  great  plain 
when  broiled  or  spitted,  and  superb  in  fancier  French 
dishes  if  birds  get  drawn  as  soon  as  they  are  shot  and  you 
either  cook  them  as  soon  as  you  can  or  freeze  them  in  water 
to  preserve  their  taste  and  texture. 

Before  we  try  more  com  plex  preparations  lets  look  at  the 
simplest  possible  recipe  for  quail.  Complex  isn't  always 
better,  but  it's  important  to  realize  that  simple  recipes  such 
as  roast  chicken  may  be  harder  to  do  perfectly  than  com- 
plicated recipes  which  let  us  bury  our  mistakes  with 
sauces. 


Quail  With  Black  Olives 

This  dandy  recipe  uses  a  southern  European  combina- 
tion of  salt  pork,  tomato  paste  and  black  olives  to  offer  a 
unique  taste  and  splendidly  contrasting  color  and  texture. 

6  quail 

1  cup  black  olives,  pitted  and  split 

U  tablespoons  butter 

6  ounces  salt  pork,  diced 

6  shallots,  minced 

1  tablespoon  flour 

1  teaspoon  tomato  paste 

1-1/2  cups  stock 

1  cup  red  wine 

salt  and  pepper 

bouquet  garni 

Heat  oven  to  375°.  Heat  butter  in  Dutch  oven  and  brown 
quail  on  all  sides.  Blanch  and  drain  salt  pork  and  add  with 
shallots.  Fry  4  minutes  and  remove  quail. 

Stir  in  flour,  tomato  paste,  wine,  stock  and  bouquet 
garni,  to  Dutch  oven  and  return  quail.  Bake  30  to  40 
minutes  or  until  tender. 

Remove  birds,  split  and  remove  backbones  and  put  them 
on  platter  over  noodles  or  rice.  Boil  down  sauce  rapidly  for 
3  or  4  minutes  until  it  thickens.  Add  olives  and  serve  over 
quail. 

We  find  this  goes  well  with  a  Ceasar  salad. 


Quail  in  Casserole 

This  dish  looks  good  as  a  formal  luncheon  as  vegetables 
are  cooked  with  the  quail.  It's  our  modification  of  a  squab 
recipe  in  Rene  Verdon's  White  Honse  Chef  Cookbook. 

U  quail 

salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

1 

1 

1 

1 


cube  butter,  melted 

12-ounce  can  onions,  drained 

tablespoon  white  sugar 

cup  each  julliened  carrots,  green  beans 

and  bell  pepper 

ounce  brandy 

ounces  white  wine 

ounces  quail  or  chicken  stock 

mushrooms,  quartered 

tablespoon  melted  butter. 


Heat  oven  to  375°.  Roast  quail  for  25  minutes  or  until 
golden  brown,  brushing  with  half  the  butter  every  ten 
minutes.  Then  remove  to  warm  serving  plate. 

As  quail  roasts,  brown  onion  and  sugar  in  remaining 
butter  in  one  pan,  and  saute  vegetables  and  mushrooms  in 
butter  in  another.  Place  vegetables  around  birds.  Add 
brandy,  white  wine  and  stock  to  onion  pan,  cook  for  five 
minutes  and  serve  as  sauce  over  quail  and  vegetables. 

If  you  enjoyed  these  recipes,  you  might  be  interested  in 
our  Ju.'it  Wild  Ducks  and  Jiust  Phea.'iant  cookbooks.  These 
offer  25  prime  recipes  at  only  $3  each  plus  $1  postage  and 
handling  from  Biggie  Publications,  Box  622,  Rough  and 
Ready,  California  95975.  □ 
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Quail  Saint  Herbert 

We  also  use  this  recipe  for  grouse  and  other  gamebirds. 
The  pheasant  version  is  in  our  Just  Pheasants  cookbook. 
This  is  a  very  impressive  company  dish  that  needs  moder- 
ately careful  timing  so  the  pilaf  gets  done  at  the  same  time 
as  the  quail. 

Quail: 

6  whole  quail 

6  tablespoons  butter 

1  cup  good  red  urine 
1/2  cup  stock 

3  tablespoons  Elderberry  jelly 

2  teaspoons  arrowroot 

Pilaf: 

1/2  cup  cup  dried  apricots,  chopped 
1/2  cup  dried  apples,  chopped 
1/2  cup  golden  raisins 
2  tablespoons  butter 
1  onion,  chopped 

1  cup  rice 

2  cups  quail  or  chicken  stock 
Roasted  almonds 

Soak  dried  apricots,  apples  and  raisins  in  water  for  10 
minutes  while  quail  roasts,  then  drain.  Boil  apricots  and 
apples  in  one  cup  of  water  for  5  minutes,  drain  and  cool.  At 
the  same  time,  saute  onion  in  butter  in  a  casserole,  stir  rice 
until  brown.  Add  stock  and  bake  10  minutes  in  a  375°  oven. 
Brown  quail  in  butter  in  a  separate  pan.  Add  wine  and 
stock  and  roast  quail  15  minutes  in  a  375°  oven  along  with 
covered  rice  until  tender.  Stir  apricots,  apples  and  raisins 
into  rice  and  bake  10  minutes  more.  Toss  with  roasted 
almonds.  Remove  quail  from  pan  and  bring  pan  juices  to  a 
boil,  lower  heat  and  stir  in  arrowroot  and  a  teaspoon  of 
water.  Add  elderberry  jelly  and  boil  1  minute.  Salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Put  pilaf  on  serving  dish,  add  quail  and  top 
with  sauce. 


Broiled  Quail 

If  you  take  special  care  to  baste  them  every  couple  of 
minutes  with  melted  butter  broiled  quail  can  stay  moist 
and  absolutely  delicious  at  home  or  cooked  whole  on  spits 
over  grey  coals,  in  camp  or  your  backyard  barbecue.  We 
serve  them  on  hot  buttered  toast. 

2  quail  per  person 

salt  &  pepper  to  taste 

1  tablespoon  of  butter  per  quail  for  basting. 

Split  quail  and  pat  dry.  Place  cut  side  up  in  rack,  brush 
with  butter  and  brown  under  broiler.  Then  turn  skin  side 
up  and  finish  cooking.  Baste  frequently  with  butter.  Note: 
you  can  add  all  sorts  of  spices  or  marinades  to  quail;  we  find 
this  simple  preparation  best  captures  their  taste. 

You  can  add  most  butter,  butter  and  cream  or  butter 
and  stock  base  white  sauces  to  fine-tune  broiled  quail  to 
your  taste.  We  especially  enjoy  them  plain  with  melted 
butter. 


Quail  Hungarian 

If  you  need  to  stretch  your  quail  this  recipe  does  the  job 
with  cream  and  sour  cream.  It's  nice  over  rice  and  quick 
and  easy  to  prepare  in  just  a  little  more  time  than  it  takes 
for  rice  to  cook. 

6  quail 

salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

2  tablespoons  butter 

1  small  onion,  chopped 

1  teaspoon  paprika 

1/2  cup  dry  white  unTie 

1/2  teaspoon  arrowroot  or  cornstarch 

1/2  cup  heavy  cream 

1/U  cup  golden  raisins 

1/2  cup  sour  cream 

Roast  quail  in  a  375°  oven  for  10  to  15  minutes  or  until 
done.  Baste  every  5  minutes.  Then  reserve  birds  in  warm 
oven. 

Pour  pan  drippings  into  skillet.  Add  onion  and  simmer 
until  tender.  Stir  in  paprika.  Pour  in  wine,  raise  heat  and 
reduce  to  one  half. 

Combine  arrowroot  or  cornstarch  with  heavy  cream  and 
add  to  skillet.  Toss  in  raisins  and  bring  to  boil,  immediately 
reduce  heat  add  sour  cream  and  stir;  heat  but  do  not  boil. 
Serve  over  quail  on  rice. 

Note:  real  imported  Hungarian  paprika  seems  worth  the 
search  and  price.  If  you  like  more  spice  add  a  pinch  of  chili 
powder  with  the  paprika. 
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Hunting's 
Inedible  Bounty 

by  Marion  Childs 

Small  game  hunting  not  only  pro- 
vides extra  food  for  the  table,  but 
there  are  also  uses  for  the  fur,  feath- 
ers, and  other  parts  most  often  dis- 
carded. A  little  time  and  effort  can 
salvage  these  bonus  items  with 
nothing  vi'asted. 

Entrails  make  good  garden  fertil- 
izer when  buried  in  the  soil.  Remove 
them  from  the  animal  immediately, 
in  the  field  and  carry  them  home  in  a 
heavy  plastic  bag.  Bury  them  deep 
enough  in  the  garden  to  discourage 
predators  from  digging  them  up. 

Parts  of  the  meat  not  usually  eaten, 
such  as  the  neck,  heart,  liver,  kidneys, 
tail,  etc.,  make  a  vitamin-rich  sup- 
plement food  for  dogs  and  cats.  Cover 
the  thoroughly  washed  meat  with 
water;  add  salt,  onion,  celery  tops  and 
a  few  carrots  or  other  vegetables, 
then  cover  and  simmer  till  very 
tender.  When  done,  remove  the  meat 
and  vegetables  and  chop  into  fine 
pieces,  discard  any  bones.  Cook 
cornmeal  or  brown  rice  according  to 
package  directions  using  the  broth  as 
part  of  the  water,  and  add  the 
chopped  meat  and  vegetables.  When 
done,  spread  in  a  greased,  flat  enamel 
or  glass  pan  to  cool.  Cut  into  squares 
and  store  in  the  refrigerator  or 
freezer  in  plastic  bags  to  add  to  your 
pet's  regular  food. 

Small  game  hides,  often  thrown 
away,  can  be  useful  when  made  into 
leather.  Skin  the  animal  by  cutting 
from  the  vent  to  the  neck,  down  the 
insides  of  the  legs  to  the  ankles,  and 
around  the  ankles.  Remove  the  skin 
gently,  especially  on  rabbits,  to  avoid 
pulling  holes  in  the  tender  hide. 
Remove  as  much  meat  and  fat  as  pos- 
sible without  tearing  the  skin,  then 
put  into  cold  water  until  all  the  ani- 
mals are  done.  Set  the  cleaned  meat 
aside  in  salted  water  until  ready  to 
cook,  freeze,  or  can.  Wash  blood 
stains  off  the  fur  in  cold  water,  then 
wash  in  warm  detergent  water  and 
rinse  well. 

Lay  the  skins,  flesh  side  up,  on  tow- 
els in  a  shady  ventilated  place,  and  let 
dry  till  just  damp.  Mix  one  cup  can- 
ning and  pickling  salt  (not  table  salt). 


one  half  cup  saltpeter  (available  from 
a  drug  store),  one  half  cup  alum,  and 
one  half  cup  baking  soda,  and  rub 
thoroughly  onto  the  skin  side  of  the 
hides,  being  careful  not  to  get  it  on 
the  fur.  This  recipe  will  cover  two 
average  rabbit  or  squirrel  skins.  With 
the  fur  on  the  outside,  fold  skin  in 
half,  and  then  in  half  again.  Begin- 
ning at  the  middle,  roll  tightly  out- 
ward, then  roll  in  newspaper.  Lay  on 
a  slant  for  drainage  in  a  cool  dry 
place  for  one  to  two  weeks.  Tanning  is 
complete  when  skin  is  uniformly 
white  through  its  thickness. 

Shake  out  excess  moisture  and 
tanning  mixture  from  the  skin  and 
scrape  with  a  blunt  knife  to  remove 
flesh  and  fat.  Peel  off  membrane  with 
a  knife,  starting  at  neck  edge  and 
working  back  toward  tail.  Wash  skins 
in  warm  detergent  water  and  rinse 
well,  then  lay  flesh  side  up  on  towels 
to  dry  till  just  damp. 

While  damp,  pull  skins  in  all  direc- 
tions to  keep  pliable,  then  pull  back 
and  forth,  flesh  side  down,  over  a 
chair  back,  table  edge,  or  other 
straight  edge.  Work  the  skin  over  the 
straight  edge  often  until  it  is  com- 
pletely dry,  soft,  and  suede-like.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  important  steps  to 
keep  the  skin  soft  and  supple,  and 
takes  the  most  time  and  work.  As  the 
skin  dries,  an  application  of  neatsfoot 
oil  or  castor  oil  can  be  rubbed  on  the 
flesh  side  to  help  keep  it  soft. 


Mittens  or  other  small  items  can  be 
made  by  tracing  around  a  paper  pat- 
tern with  a  felt  tip  pen  on  the  leather 
side,  making  sure  all  the  hair  grain 
lays  in  the  same  direction.  Trim  with 
the  tips  of  sharp  scissors  so  the  hide  is 
cut,  but  not  the  hair  length.  Stitch  by 
hand  or  machine  with  a  special  leath- 
ter  needle  available  at  most  craft 
shops,  and  polyester  thread.  Adjust 
machine  stitches  to  eight  to  ten 
stitches  per  inch.  Finish  mittens  with 
a  lining  of  flannel  or  light-weight 
wool  or  acrylic.  Vests,  jackets,  etc.  can 
be  made  by  joining  enough  skins 
together  to  accomodate  the  pattern. 
The  less  complicated  the  pattern,  the 
better  so  try  to  find  one  with  no  darts, 
tucks,  gathers,  or  extra  seams.  When 
the  pattern  indicates  pressing  seams, 
glue  them  with  white  craft  glue  and 
weight  or  clamp  them  with  paper 
clips  or  clip  clothes  pins  until  dry. 
Line  garment  when  finished. 

The  small  feathers  and  down  from 
the  undersides  of  ducks  and  geese 
make  excellent  filler  for  coats,  vests, 
comforters,  and  quilts.  A  vest  is  small 
and  easily  made  from  a  simple  patt- 
ern and  closely  woven  material.  Cut 
two  sets  of  pieces,  one  for  the  outer 
vest,  and  one  set  for  the  lining.  Stitch 
outer  and  lining  pieces  together,  right 
sides  together,  leaving  lower  edges 
open  for  filling.  Turn  right  side  out. 
Fill  stitched  pieces  with  down  and 
feathers  till  soft  and  puffy,  but  not 
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bulky.  Arrange  evenly,  then  turn 
under  seam  allowances  at  lower  edge 
and  stitch.  Making  sure  down  is  still 
evenly  distributed,  stitch  parallel 
lines  from  top  to  bottom,  about  three 
or  four  inches  apart  to  keep  down 
from  shifting.  Slip  stitch  or  zig-zag 
side  and  shoulder  seams  together, 
then  bind  outer  edges  with  bias  tape 
in  a  contrasting  color. 

At  the  end  of  hunting  season,  not 
only  will  you  have  had  some  tasty 
meals,  but  your  pets  will  have  had 
vitamin  fortified  food  additives,  and 
you  will  have  warm  fur  and  down- 
filled  clothing  to  enjoy  for  years  of 
useful  service.  You  will  also  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  you  have 
wasted  nothing  from  your  catch.  □ 

Second  Annual 
Virginia 
Hunting  Show 
Coming  to 
Richmond 

by  Jeffrey  M.  Curtis 

Over  8,000  sportsmen  from  all  over 
Virginia  enjoyed  the  first  hunting 
show  of  its  kind  last  year  at  the  state 
fairgrounds.  The  good  news  is  that 
it's  coming  again  and  promises  to  be 
bigger  than  ever. 

Heading  the  extensive  list  of  activi- 
ties during  the  two  day  show  are  sev- 
eral guest  speakers  discussing  popu- 
lar hunting  topics.  Nationally  known 
whitetail  deer  hunter,  Tom  Fleming 
will  discuss  hunting  methods  and 
antler  rattling,  a  method  fast  becom- 
ing popular  among  bowhunters.  And 
what  would  a  hunting  show  be  with- 
out expert  advice  on  dog  training? 
Well  known  author  and  dog  trainer 
Richard  Wolters  will  give  a  first  hand 
demonstration  of  retriever  handling 
with  his  dogs  running  through  the 
basic  retriever  commands.  Duck  hun- 
ters will  enjoy  the  "down-to-the- 
basics"  approach  of  waterfowl  hunt- 
ing, decoys  and  calling  by  Phil 
Robertson,  professional  guide  and 
manufacturer  of  Duck  Commander 
Calls.  Jim  Clay  of  Perfection  Turkey 


Calls  will  share  his  knowledge  of  tur- 
key hunting  and  calling  techniques; 
Dale  Forgettes,  owner  of  Walker's 
Scents  Company  will  clear  up  a  lot  of 
the  confusion  on  the  proper  use  of 
lures  and  scents.  Bob  Duncan,  assist- 
ant chief  of  the  Game  Commission's 
Game  Division,  will  talk  to  deer  hun- 
ters about  how  to  tell  the  age  of  a 
deer  after  it's  down  as  well  as  white- 
tail  management  and  nutritional 
needs. 

Hugh  Crittenden,  founder  of  the 
show  has  put  extensive  effort  into 
making  it  one  that  covers  all  aspects 
of  hunting  and  will  be  giving  demon- 
strations on  deer  skinning  and  proper 
care  of  trophy  material  before  taking 
it  to  the  taxidermist.  A  professional 
taxidermist  himself  for  over  14  years, 
Crittenden  has  seen  the  best  and 
worst  of  specimens  and  hopes  to  give 
a  few  basic  instructions  that  could 
mean  the  difference  between  a  life- 
time wall  mount  or  the  loss  of  a 
trophy. 

Of  interest  to  almost  everybody  will 
be  the  contests.  This  year  the  contests 
cover  all  areas  of  interest.  The  suc- 
cessful search  for  Virginia's  largest 
whitetail  rack,  which  was  the  undis- 
puted main  event  at  the  original  show 
has  been  modified  a  bit.  This  year  the 
contest  covers  deer  killed  only  during 
the  1984-1985  season  with  three  divi- 
sions; 17  year  old  hunters  and 
younger,  55  years  old  and  older  and 
the  last  is  all  ages  in  between.  All 
three  divisions  have  three  classes  of 
antler  entries;  9  point  (total  count) 
and  above,  7  and  8  points  and  6  points 
and  under.  Cash  prizes  will  be 
awarded  to  all  first,  second  and  third 
place  winners. 

A  couple  of  new  contests  enter  the 
show  his  year.  The  Southside  Virgi- 
nia Outdoors  Association,  who  is 
judging  the  whitetail  deer  contest,  is 
also  judging  the  first  of  its  kind  Tur- 
key Beard  Contest.  This  will  allow  all 
you  turkey  hunters  to  compete  for  the 
longest  beard  from  a  bird  ever  killed 
in  the  Old  Dominion.  Again  cash 
prizes  will  be  awarded  to  all  winners. 
For  the  deer  and  turkey  beard  con- 
test contact:  Southside  Virginia  Out- 
doors Association,  P.O.  Box  635, 
Colonial  Heights,  Virginia  23834. 

Keeping  in  line  with  the  growing 
interest  of  turkey  hunting,  the  Virgi- 
nia Wild  Turkey  Federation  is  organ- 


izing a  turkey  calling  contest.  All 
callers  must  be  eighteen  years  or 
older.  Trophies  will  be  awarded. 
More  information  is  available  by 
writing:  Steve  Fritton,  10301  Nestor 
Road.  Chesterfield,  Virginia  23832. 

Finalizing  the  list  of  contests  will 
be  the  duck  and  goose  calling.  The 
Mechanicsville  Chapter  of  Ducks 
Unlimited  is  aggressively  organizing 
the  contest. 

All  of  the  events  require  pre- 
registration.  Entry  forms,  rules  and 
instructions  will  be  available  at  most 
sporting  goods  dealers  and  at  Hugh's 
Taxidermy. 

Guest  speakers  and  demonstrations 
and  a  wide  array  of  cash-awarding 
contest  only  begins  to  fill  the  agenda 
for  this  show. 

The  Virginia  Game  Commission 
will  have  several  booths  and  will  be 
showing  a  variety  of  films  free  of 
charge. 

Wildlife  art,  wood  carvers  and 
decoys  will  also  be  present. 

You  can  compare  the  different 
styles  of  taxidermy  work  while 
browsing  through  the  display  as  well 
as  compare  sporting  goods  equip- 
ment, calls  and  every  bit  of  hunting 
paraphernalia  available. 

Reynolds  Aluminum  will  be  on 
hand  to  discuss  proper  game  cooking. 
Reynolds  was  at  the  show  last  year 
and  always  seemed  to  have  a  gather- 
ing of  game  chefs  gleaning  some 
inside  tips. 

Children  are  usually  forgotten  at 
most  events  of  this  size.  A  free  bow 
and  arrow  range  designed  for  the 
kids  was  so  popular  last  year  it  was 
unthinkable  to  neglect  our  future 
sportsmen  during  this  show.  At  the 
bow  range,  children  can  actually  try 
a  compound  bow,  with  one-on-one 
instruction  from  an  expert.  The  booth 
is  strictly  supervised  and  responsible 
for  several  hundred  youngsters  actu- 
ally shooting  a  bow  for  the  first  time. 

Mark  you  calendar;  October  12  and 
13,  the  Second  Annual  Virginia 
Hunting  Show.  The  show  will  be 
from  9-6  on  Saturday  and  10-6  on 
Sunday  at  the  state  fairgrounds. 
There  is  plenty  of  free  parking. 

Fifty  cents  off  coupons  will  be 
available  later  this  summer.  They 
will  be  in  newspapers,  magazines  and 
flyers  circulated  throughout  the 
state.  □ 
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"Experience  of  the  Outdoors" 

National  Hunting:  &  Fishing:  Day 

September  28,  1985 


